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THERE'S A LOT OF ‘Z/FZ TO COAL MINING 




















To perform the biggest ‘weight-lifting job” in the 
world, mine operators employ highly specialized 
transportation equipment. In some mines, eleva- 
tors moved by cables wound on enormous hoisting 
drums (above) lift multi-ton loads from dee p in the 
earth. In other mines, long conveyor belts (right) 
spec da continuous flow of coal to the surface. Now 
complete automatic mining machines have been 
deve lope d that can “eat up coal so fast, even these 
speedy mine transportation systems must be further 
improved and “speeded up!” So getting coal from 
within the mine to the surface is a mighty big part 


of everyday mining operations. 


It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when 

students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 

booklet we've prepared on coal mining. It’s called 

“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL’ —and it’s Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 

free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
e my free copy of 


ro-Eanru Prerunre or Coa. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Zone State 
WASHINGTON, D. C. N f School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies 
hints to teachers, frontier trends 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


in 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) con 
tains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teachers 
Weekly and Monthly go free to teachers order 
ing classroom subscriptions for any of the Scho 
lastic group of weekly classroom magazines, in 


quantities of 10 or more to one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Per 
School Year 
$1.20 
1.20 
1.00 
90 


Per 
Semester 
$.60 
60 
50 
45 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
WORLD WEEK 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


with 
school 


Scholastic Teacher 
$2.00 per 


subscription, 
Scholastic bound 
31 issues). 


Single 
Senior 
year 


in 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English 
classes, is issued monthly, eight times a year; 
single subscription price $1.00. Special low com 
bination retes (Literary Cavalcade and any 
Scholastic weekly in quantities of five or more 
available on request. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May eB as: 
inclusive, except during school holi 

days and ct mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1949, by 
Scholastic Corp. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


General 
TEACHER, 7 


Cy At our 


ae Corner 


Free Loan of Film 


Loan of a splendid new geography 
film is offered free to all second-semes- 
ter, new subscribers to Junior Scholastic 
or World Week. The film 
chosen from eight featured in film-text 
articles scheduled for next spring—on 
Argentina, Java, Slovakia, Norway in 
Junior; on South Africa, Italy, Quebec, 
New York City in World Week. Teach- 
ers who did not have a film in the first 
semester and who enter renewals also 
a week. 


may be 


may borrow one film free for 


U. S. in 21 Languages 

All of the eloquent United World 
Films geography series on U. S. now 
have tracked 21 lan- 
guages, ranging from Arabic and Dan- 
ish to Burmese and Tagalog (Philip- 
pines). U. S. Information Services will 
use them to inform other peoples about 
life in 


been sound in 


America. 


Life Slips 
Just in case Life 
letter here it is: 


does not print our 


“A footnote and correction to your 
piece on the sisters Daly (Life, Nov. 7, 
1949). Maureen first won national rec- 
ognition when entered her short 
Sixteen Scholastic Writing 
Awards, conducted for by 
Scholastic Magazines and sixteen lead- 


she 
story In 


teen-agers 


ing newspapers. It won first prize in 
1938. Sheila John, a few years later, 
won a fourth prize.” 


Two Spring Specials 

We have started work on two spring 
“specials” for Senior Scholastic and 
World Week subscribers: (1) Salute to 
Washington, D. C., on its 150th anni- 
versary, March 1; (2) Miracle of Amer- 
March 15. The latter will 
the matchless record of U. S. 


ica 
portray 


issue, 


progress. 


Miss Wright Will Write 


Meet Louise Wright, who writes 
1,000 letters at a clip. Teacher and 
traveler, Miss Wright, of Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio, sailed Nov. 16 on 
the S.S. Argentina for South America. 
She took plenty of paper because more 
than 1,000 Junior Scholastic and World 
Week readers accepted her offer to 
write to them. To each she will send 

(Continued on page 22-T) 





“Opportunity 
| knocked 


| .--and | 


answered” 








n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


“My income has in- 
creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts, 
Best of all, I have the 
, personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 
in my community.” 
Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 vears prior to 
the war. Returning from Navy service, 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
his 
and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
as a Mutual Life Field Under- 


that would enable him to increase 
earnings 


tunit\ 
writer 

Are 
that makes full use of your ability and 


ou a man looking for a career 
experience .. . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. We invite you to 
send for our free booklet which will help 
predetermine your aptitude. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 

Our free booklet has been the starting 
point of many a man’s success story 
Send for it now. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. 


|THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nossou Street x New York 5,N.Y. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET—‘*THE CAREER FOR ME?''— 
ADDKESS DEPT. 16 


Name. 





Home Address. 
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Class Bias in 
High Schools 


New Book Reveals Unfair 
Treatment of Poor Youth 


“Mom 
until I was 16, but you bet your 
rights the day | was 16 1 walked 
that high school. They 
an't treat me that way and get 


wouldn't let me quit 


out of 


sway with it. 
How the 


this girl and 


high school treated 
734 other students 
ippears in an unflattering 
ror held to United States public 
education. It is Elmstown’s 
Youth by A. B. Hollingshead 
John Wiley & Son It 
be called Death of a 
School Student 

Dr. Hollingshead is a sociolo 


mir- 


ould 


High 


vist. Elistown is Midwest town 
X where he lived 


ind than 


and his wife 


researched for more 


follows in the schol- 
Lloyd War- 


Warner s 


i year. He 
irly footste ps of W 
ner Yankee City 
identification of trom 


classes 
upper-upper to ‘lower-lower” 
in Rockford Ill 
recent Life magazine 

Dr. Hollingshead 
the unlucky child of 
ents is likely to 


nt 
nent 


ippeared in a 
story 
finds 


poor 


that 
par 
receive this treat 
in high school 
Exclusion from school activi- 
ties 

Exclusion from the school’s 
social life 

Discrimination in grading 
Children of the well-heeled 
seldom if ever fail 

Denial of 
honors even when won on merit. 


Almost 


from school teams 


scholarships and 


complete exclusion 
Double standard in discipline 
Courses of study that prepare 
them for colleges they never will 
ittend 
Cruelty by cliques 
In the unequal battle of the 
Hollingshead finds 


superintendent and_princi- 


classes Dr 
the 
pal unhappy as buffers; the un- 
derpaid teachers in smouldering 
rebellion 

Elmstown’s Youth is not alone 
in presenting dark angles of 
American culture. Others 
Democracy in Jonesville 
ner), and Who Shall Be 
cated? (Warner, 
Loeb ) 


Editorial 
Elmstown’s Youth shocks us 


Is_ this true 
town? 


are 
War- 
Edu- 


Havighurst, 


picture for your 


Let us hear from you 


Changes in High School Program Urged at Conference 


Like Adjust 
ment Education is marching on 
More than one-third of the 
states have organized State Life 
Adjustment Commissions. Colo- 
rado, Illinois, New Jersey, and 
North Dakota have named pilot 
schools 

At a conference called by the 
l S. Office of Education, 224 
educators heard this news. They 
discussed means of broadening 


WASHINGTON 


the high school program to serve 


better the 60 per cent not go- 


education—It’s Wonderful 


Oilman G. W. Armstrong can 
find no school willing to take 
$50,000,000 with strings which 
would re quire teat hing of white 
supremacy. 


ind Marv Louise Weber, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., teachers, with 
a 10 per cent 
bought two chinchillas 


Let 


down payment 


$1,600). 


Walter MacDonald, 
Pa., teacher, spanked 
old Betty Ann Colpietro 
school board 


Sharon, 
17-year- 
The 
him as 
Fellow teachers threat- 
“extra-curricular activi 

Board reinstated Mr 





re moved 
adi ser 

ened an 
ties strike 
MacDonald 


Heigh Ho! Miss Brooks 


For verse to match our Christ- 
Michi- 
gan Education Assn. poet laure- 


ate, Donald Gospill, East Inter- 


mas cover we turn to the 


mediate School, Jackson, Mich. 
Heigh Ho, for the holly! 
Let’s be almost jolly, 

Be guardedly merry, 
But with dignity tarry, 
Raise up our glasses—of 
To the lads and the 
medium height 


milk 
lasses 


To, say 


Sing ho for the holly! 

For what cautious folly 
Will be rampant at table. 
Do conn it able 
Your big chance is loomin’ 
To act nearly human 

It ll be a big night. 


you re 


Ho Hum for the holly, 

I'm weary, by golly, 

Of all this apology 

For teachers’ frivolity 

Let’s tear down the rafters 
And laugh at hereatters. 
Let's do it up right. 


ing into professions or skilled 
trades 


Blackwell, Univ. of 


urge d 


Gordon 
North ¢ 


changes in the 


wolina these 


high school eXx- 
periences to expand the pupil's 
job horizon maximum number 


of exploratory tryouts, deliber- 
ate scheduling of activities now 
curricular 


considered extra 


home and family living courses 
for both bovs 
} 


consumer education, and school 


and girls more 


sponsore d « amping. 


Hi-Life Birthday 


At South Carolina's executive man 
sion Governor Thurmond’s wife and 
Columbia High School students cut 
a cake to their student 
paper's 20th anniversary. For Co- 
lumbia Hi-Life’s birthday the Stote 
Record supplied the cake. Adviser 
to Hi-Life is Charles P. Macinnes, in 
ternational pres. of Quill and Scroll 


celebrate 


CATHOLIC POSITION 
Public 


teacher organizations block Fed- 


eral aid to education. This charge 


WASHINGTON school 


comes trom the superintendents’ 
the National 
Educational Assn. 
al- 


have no 


department of 
Catholi 
These organizations, it is 
leged rather 
Federal aid at all than allow one 
cent of it to be for the 
benefit of school 
children.’ 


would 


USc d 
non-public 


the 
United States already gives aid 
rhese are school districts crowd- 
ed with from 


They received 


To 175 school districts 


childre n nearby 
Federal projects 
emergency help in wartime. 


Their lobby 


year Lanham Act renewal since 


has won year-to- 


The National Education Assn 
finds this lobby embarrassing to 
general Fede ral aid 





STORK COMETH 


A busy stork perches on the 
root, So 
for every four in 
there will be 


schoolhouse busy, in 
fact, that 
school today 
in 1960. 
Get 
babies 


tional Policies Commission 


five 


boom in 
Educa 
The 
expected postwar birthrate drop 
did not Babies k ep 
coming in numbers 


the 


ready tor the 


warns al urmed 


happen 

record 
‘Enrollments in nation s 
] 


secondary schools Savs the 


Commission, “will begin to grow 


hence By 
tor 34 


about two 
1959 
to 36 million students. 


vears 


schools must care 


Price on Your Head 


What's the 
education? 
club dues reports 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
after surveying 250 institutions 


Los ANcELEs: The West, like 
the South, will begin to pool 
Elev 
en western states expect to share 
facilities for 
veterinarians, and other 


cost of 
$5,124 


and travel 


i college 


excluding 


Ins., 


higher education services 
training doctors, 
dentists 


professions. 


Provipence, R. L.: It is time 
to call the doctor for U. S pri- 
More than half 
president Henry M 
Brown University 

red. The 


this case will be a 


vate colleges. 
dec lares 
Wriston 
run in the 


now 
“doctor” on 
Roc ke fe ller 
It will run a 
pilot study on 50 institutions 


Foundation study 


Needy students 
$500 to $1,000 
scholarships or loans through a 
$300,000,000 Federal 
proposed by U. $. Commission- 
er of Education Earl J. McGrath 
before the Assn. of Land Grant 
Colleges. A bill embodying that 
proposal has gone to the Legis- 
Reference Service for 


Kansas Crry 
would receive 


program 


lative 
Congress. 


APPOINTED—INSTALLED 


A. H. Blankenship, supt., to 
Tacoma, Wash., Spring- 
field, Mass 

G. A. Moron, first Negro pres 
ident of Hampton Institute. 

K. Richard Johnson, presi- 
dent, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, III. 

Erick L. Lindman, of Wash- 
ington State Dept., to chief, 
school finance div., U. S. Office 
of Ed 


from 





1950 is a Holy Year in Oberammer- 
gau, as well as Rome. For the first time 
in 16 years the villagers will 
enact the famous Passion Play 
each week from May to Sept. 17 Pro- 
logue will enter and pronounce, as he 
has for 300 years, the three words 
Love, Peace, and Goodwill! Merle Dil- 


lon visited Oberammergau 


again 
Twice 


two years 
World War II drowned out those 
They will be 


this summer 


be fore 
heard 
Editor 


words for a time 
once more 
lr WAS evening when 
rived a 


our party ar- 
tucked 
The 
dis- 


Oberammergau 
Bavarian Alps 


had 


way in the 


rain clouds of the afternoon 


low sun lit up the 


ippeared and the 
vhite cross on Kabel Crag guarding the 
entrance to the valley of the 
Ammer coming home from 


the Alps. Down the middle of the prin 


Upper 


Cows were 


cipal street the long procession marched 
bells ot making 


music. | saw | 


thei varied tones 


merry no herdsman nd 
there seemed no need of one, for each 
w turned off at the right time to 


make her Way 
ind cheerful 


cows go to a 


home to a clean stable 
watched two 
stable 


found a 


wel ITIVE | 
double 


vhich joined the house 


doored 
One 
door open, but the other found it neces 


sarv to give the by butting 


} 


pass word 
ver horns against the door. It was soon 
pened by a pretty, young woman who 
put her neck 
ind led her insice 

S interested was I in the 
1 that we 
house A tall man 
nan ] kre Ww 
Never had | 
so m dest! 


SO laird 


, 
ums around the cow's 


cows, I 


had not notice were stopping 
stood 


though 


in front of a 
n the doorway i 
him 
so kind 
had I seen such hands 


friendly! It was om 


1 had not met seen 
Never 
SO @CX- 
host 
f the 


modesty, and friendliness 


su h i face 


ITESSIVE SC 
Anton 
ilmness, the 
rf the 


hal h ITIVE 


I 
Lang ind) something 

ted t] } 
man permeates he simple Ger 


where we were ent ined 
not as tourists, but tri 

Phe musical 
iwakened i next morning 
remembered — that Anton Lang 
pre nised to take us to see the 
House ind that I 
chases at the 


What a happy ning rat proved 
b ’ Mi ] ing ] 


must finish my 


little pottery sh 


pur- 
pp) below 
thead ¢ 
ur many 

nodding to 

open windows o1 long 
then for 
vith sh pkReepers Then he ex 


his pleasant voice 


stopp'ng now and 


t me 

it was the daughter of 
the window And this is the shop 
4 Peter Rendl, the wood carver, who 
portrays Peter in the play.” Every- 
faces the story of 
love, goodwill, and happi- 
passed children I asked 


Judas at 


where | ead on 
friendship 


' 
ness As we 


By MERLE DILLON, Sioux City, Io 
TRAVEL STORY AWARD 


M ill he 


what play? Will 


lary? 


mvself 

she be a 
Once ins 

the edge t 


to be sei 


part 


Play 


WT? 


House at 
asked 


standing 

I am = goil you the = story 
of our little li began, his voice 
rich and his English fluent 
storv of the play we endeavor to give 
every It is a beautiful story, 


we think.” His face glowed 


ten vears 


I forgot that I was in an amphitheatre 
that seated over five thousand people; 
I forgot that I was far, far from home; 


“and the 


5-T 


I was conscious only of the expressive 
face, the beautiful gestures, the deep, 
pleasant voice of the storyteller 

continued, “in the 
days when Gustavius Adolphus and his 
Swedes were fighting the Bavarians of 
the Tyrol, a terrible pestilence, much 
like the Black Death, broke out in the 
villages surrounding Oberammergau 
While village after village fell victim to 


its ravages Oberammergau remained un 


Long ago,” he 


touched and maintained a strict quaran 
world. But it 
happened that Caspar Schisler, a native 


tine against the outside 
of Oberammergau, who was working in 
a plagne-stricken town, felt an 
trollable desire 
“In the night he stole back, bringing 
with him death 
dead, and 33 


were dead also 


uncon 


to return to his tamil 


In two davs he 
later S84 
In despair the people 
and out of their 
prayers grew the vow to give the Pas 
Play they 
spared. Their prayers were answered 
Those 
ered, and no others caught the disease 
That 1634. We 


kept wir promise except when wars pre- 


Was 
davs villagers 


went to the church 


sion every 10 vears if were 


who were already smitten recov 


was in the vea have 


vented. 
“After World War I ow people were 
very, ver\ 


poor. The play drew many 


thousand visitors, but our marks were 


almost worthless in 1922. It was then 
that 


offers to film our play, but we found our 


temptation came in the form of 
cross that stands on 


than 


consecration, a 


answer in the white 
Kabel Crag. Ow 
money; If IS a 


play is more 


vow, a 
living ideal.” 

softer 
‘It has been my great privilege te 
play the part of the Christus three times 
in 1900, 1910, and 1922. I am too old 
for the part now. We must all grow old 
I suppose.” he smiled. “From a_ littl 
child | looked forward and hoped for 
the part, vet 


The words came slower and 


now 


when I was elected, the 
re sponsibility seemed almost too great 


But | 


never Once 


was alwavs given strength and 


missed a performance.” 


Chen he took us bac kstage and showed 


us the dressing rooms, the ancient table 


for the Last Supper, the cross the crown 


of thorns, the beautiful costumes, each 


with its pe rsonal stor, 


In a few hours we were bidding An 


ton Lang goodbve and boardin 
Munich-bound train 

As I i last backward glance at 
the peaceful little Anton 


Lang waving to us from the platform, I 


our 


cast 
village and 
said rhat is a bit of heaven on earth 

a place where men go about their work 
with a guiding purpose, a patient love, 
a great ideal in view; where greed and 
hate 


little children look toward manhood and 


and confusion do not exist; where 


womanhood as an opportunity to por- 


trav a beautiful story, to keep an old 


and Sacre d Vow Na 





unless you realize that LITERARY CAVALCADE 


SCHOLASTIC’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


is Practically a Gift— 


if ordered in combination with either SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, PRACTICAL ENGLISH, or WORLD WEEK 


selected from the best modern writing—plus pictorial essays. 


1, LITERARY CAVALCADE and SENIOR SCHOLASTIC together 
cost only 75¢ per student per semester . . . 


Literary Cavalcade alone—30¢; Senior Scholastic alone—60¢) 


cost only 75¢ per student per semester .. . 


Literary Cavalcade alone—30¢; Practical English alone—60¢ 


LITERARY CAVALCADE and WORLD WEEK together 
cost only 65¢ per student per semester . . . 
Literary Cavalcade alone—30¢; World Week alone—50¢ 





You, 00, Can IAvEes 


@ penny post card to LITERARY CAVALCADE will start your 
money-saving combination subscriptions. Just give number of 
copies you want of combination #1, 2, or 3, above—we'll 
start sending the magazines now and bill you later 


LITERARY CAVALCADE published by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 














Originals 


For this fresh idea of “How I Use 
Junior Scholastic” thank Elsa Elizabeth 
Goett, School No. 31, Indianapolis, Ind 
To her and all contributors of original 


| methods for using Scholastic magazines 


accepted for publication, $5 


eJunior Scholastic is used to stimulate 
initiative and accuracy in presenting 
opportunities to prepare enrichment 
material in our seventh and eighth 
grade English classes. Each child makes 


| and uses his own chart, on which he 


checks progress in Speaking, Writing, 


| Library and Spelling. There is another 


heading for extra work called the Orig- 
inal column. 

When a pupil has had all his assigned 
lessons accepted, he is given credit for 
extra work. Original poems, stories, es- 
says, or book reviews, radio or moving 
picture reports, etc., may be handed in. 
In fact, a child receives an A grade in 
English only if, in addition to a fine 


| achievement in his daily assignments, he 
| has had at least three accepted Orig- 
| inals. He may, of course, do more. 


Scholastic subscribers may hand in 


| one Quiz-word Puzzle and one Citizen- 


LITERARY CAVALCADE contains the finest contemporary reading, | 


| Only perfect work is accepted for 


ship Quiz for credit every six weeks 


credit, which means a child may try 
for accuracy should he fail the first 


| week. He may turn in two each week 


just for the fun of trying. 
During the second week of school 39 
such Originals were handed in. In this 


| case we call the work an original effort 


LITERARY CAVALCADE and PRACTICAL ENGLISH together | 


| any regular class activity. 


since it was not assigned or part of 


I feel that the training in initiative 
and accuracy which this method sup- 


| plies should have a definite carry-over 
| into the child’s out-of-school and adult 


activities in reading current periodicals 
We began using Scholastic several 
years ago when we spent our $1 PTA 


| prize money for four subscriptions to 


Scholastic. At present 60 of our 87 
junior high students are subscribers. 





Inspiration to Better Reading 


\ film that inspires young people to 
read more and better books, It’s All 
Yours, has just been reprinted. Sold at 
cost ($25) to non-commercial film li- 
braries by the TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, 
N. Y., the film is a 16 mm. sound short 
in black and white. It stars Ralph Bel- 


lamy in a powerful message on the 
I 


| force of words and books. 


| 


For single showings only of It’s All 
Yours, contact your state audio-visual 
center. Most major film libraries have 
prints of this motion picture. 





An Antidote for Comics 














High 


waited 


| OYS and girls of Straus Jr. 
School srooklyn, N. Y 
the dav of the Book Fair 
farm children anticipate 
In lieu of the 
olorful pageantry of 
whetted the 


tion 


as eagerly is 
the county fair 
rides. the 


sweets and the 


glossy covers 
ippetite for further explora 
i thrill in milling about 
racks and tables stacked 
books. You didn’t 


have to buy to learn what the storv was 


There was 
the display 
high with shinv new 
ibout. Near each display stood an ex 
knew all 


ibout the story pictured on the 


pert an honor pupil who 
cove! 
Somehow the brief description or narra- 
tion make the 


It wasn't surprising to find 


only served to curious 


more curious 
that slow-reading grade seven purchased 
books than all the other classes. 

To teachers at Straus the Book Fair 
was merely part ota long range plan to 
raise the level of 
Like 
00k problem ind 

Spe ( ific 
planned and 
comic books 
books like 
Women. 
by public library resulted in increased 
membership in that branch. More time 
was allowed for free reading in our own 
ibrary. Yet the lure of the 
book prevailed. 

What we 


ittraction, 


ind in- 
e have the 


reading ability 


terest other schools, w 


comic many slow 
had been 


conducted on evaluating 


read rs lessons 
classic comics, and regular 
Huckleberry Finn and Little 
Close cooperation with a near- 


school comic 


needed was a_ countet 
an impelling force toward 
good reading. We knew that children, 
like adults, are susceptible to the con 
tagion of action. If we could 
motivate them for the mass buying of 
books we might start them on the 


toward better 


group 


road 


reading. An investment of 


By IRVING FLINKER 


Assistant to the Principal 


Strous Junior High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 


25 cents is most likely to be explored to 
its fullest potentialities. It is improbabl 
that any book purchased would not be 
tasted at all 


Enthusiasm Catching 


The problem, then, 


nass sale of 


was to stage a 
inexpensive, attractively 
covered books appealing to a junior hig] 
school pupil. We found two distributors 
Scholastic Book Service 
and the Giant Book Company. Prices 
of books offered ranged from 20 to 40 
Titles were 


willing to assist 


cents obtained in advance 
so that an effective advertising campaign 
could be planned. Two 
Fair Dav the galleries 
of famous literary characters, scenes, and 
The children caught the en- 
thusiasm of the teachers for the project 
all out for the Book Fai 


Dramatizations of scenes from 


weeks betore 


corridors became 
quotations. 


and went 
great 
stories were featured in the assembly 
programs during the week preceding the 
Book Fair. One 


i “Literarv Review” of six stories 


art class mimeographed 
eal h 
Colorful book 


obtained by the 


illustrated by a picture. 
jackets were teachers 
ind displaved in the classrooms. Children 
were overheard planning to buy differ- 
ent books so that they could exchange 
their books after reading them 

Two classes were 
the Book Fair every 
to 11:30 and 
schedules were 


scheduled to visit 
15 minutes, from 9 
from 1 to 2:45. These 
distributed several days 
earlier so that classes and teachers could 
best plan their periods. Scheduled visits 


BDO wEEKY 


3,8 


“traffic How” 
day before the Fair 
to the and with the 


help of a squad of boys set up racks and 


ke pt the Fai 
On the 


tatives came 


manageable 
represen- 


sche 7 ] 


room used for 
Choice 
streamers, from the 
in the halls, decorated the room 
completed the room looked like 
reunion of 
ind writers 


display tables in a large 
] 


social gatherings posters ind 
hundreds 


W hen 


a camp 


! 
selected 


famous literary characters 
About a dozen honor pupils 
were briefed on helping children select 
books, taking orders for books not on 
hand, and keeping track of the numb 
of books purchased 


The day of Book Fai 


wable one for the 


was a mem- 
holiday 
spirit seemed to pervade the atmosphere 
The voungsters kept their 


childre Nn. 


scheduled 
and were loath to leave 
Our goal of 
book 


bought four 


ippomntments 
ifter 15 minutes 
child 


i¢ hie ved 


hav Wig 
virtually 
After mak 


clustered 


every buy a was 


some 
ing their purchases, children 
in groups and compared stories and pic- 
tures. The girls seemed to favor Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights, Alcott’s Little Wo- 
men Junior Miss, Jackson's 
Ramona, Spyri’s Heidi; the bovs chose 
Gilbert’s Robin Hood, Alcott’s Littl 
Ven, Considine’s The Babe Ruth Story 


ind Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 


Benson's 


All day long children proudly carried 
their purchases with the glossy pictures 
showing. At least for the present the 
lure ot the comic books has abated. 

The consensus among teachers is that 
the Book Fair was effective 
and building home and in ex- 
tending the pupils’ reading interests. We 
have decided to make the Book Fair an 
annual event. 


in starting 
libraries 
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You'll Be 


Interested to Know 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


S** Rachel W. De Angelo, of the 
Oneonta (N. Y.) Sr. High School, in 
an article in the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin: “In many instances, high school stu- 
dents know far more than their parents 
about evervthing from atomic energy to 
And they are demanding more 
a wide variety of sub- 


cancer. 
information on 
jects.” 

If a high school student wishes to 
enter Swarthmore College (and the pro- 
is the same in many other col- 
he is requested to write a letter 


cedure 
le ges ) 
giving in some detail answers to ques- 
extra-curricular reading, 
reasons for wanting to attend Swarth- 


tions about 


more, chief outside interests, etc. 


That first subject is an important one. 


Discussion Topics for 


HUSKY 


What unusual did the 


voung pilot have 


experiences 
} 
What was the most exciting scene in 


the book? Whwv? 
300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO 


Which of these tricks did vou actu- 
try to perform? What were the 


t} 


2. In what cases were the illustrations 


yarticularly useful? 


“THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 


Was the most powe rful and exciting 
ut of this book the bombing of 
Tokvo or what took place 
I plain 

What qualities in Captain 
most? Why? 


| 
! 
later? 


Lawson 


did vou admire 


CABBAGES AND KINGS 


what supposed country 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 
7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


| would like to try out (check one) 


the Junior T-A-B CLUB 
the Senior T-A-B CLUB 


Please send free book. 
Name 
School 
School Address 


City 


VM tudents read widely during their 
find their 
them. 


high school vears, and they 


entire caree: is made easier for 
A helpful brochure, entitled “Books 
for Academically Retarded Children,” 
has been prepared by the Department 
of Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio, of 
the Newark (N. J.) Board of Education. 
Here will be found lists of attractive and 
interesting reading mi.terial for children 
in grades one to eight, particularly those 
who are experiencing reading difficul- 
ties. For both vounger and older chil- 
dren attention has been given to books 
with beautiful illustrations, large print, 
simple vocabulary, mature reading in- 
terests—and not too childish format. 


December T-A-B Club Books 


scene of this book laid? Is there 
such place? Does the material on the 
back ot the book help you dec ide? 

How did O. Henry spell his name? 
Look What 


name? 


WODEHOUSE ANTHOLOGY 


What characters appear more than 
once in these tales? 

Do you believe people like these ever 
existed? Even if they didn’t, is Wode- 
house worthwhile reading? Explain 


iny 


carefully. was his real 


your 


“THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 


In what country does the action take 


answer, 


place? Into how many parts does the 
fall? 

Which of the narratives impressed 
you most deeply? Why? 


story 


Not specifically recommended for Cath 


olic schools 


oy 


WATCH FOR THE DIVIDENDS... 
Please tell your T-A-B CLUB mem- 
bers that next month they will receive 
their T-A-B CLUB dividend books 
book for every four purchased this term. 
Please ask your T-A-B CLUB secre- 


tary to send in your December order as 


one 


soon as possible in order to be ready for 
dividends next month. 


English for All 


By HARDY FINCH 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


7E DISAGREE with writers of arti- 
cles in popular magazines who 
claim that we must bend all our efforts 
to increase student reading speed. In 
our opinion reading rate is but one fac- 
tor in the reading pattern and should 
not be overstressed. 

It is more important that our students 
“learn to use efficiently different methods 
of reading with different materials and 
for different purposes.” 

In Secondary Education Ruth Strang, 
Columbia University, points out that 
students need not worrv about reading 
rate if they develop efficient habits of 
reading. 

“Pupils,” she writes, “need to learn 
to get an idea of the general pattern and 
theme of the article before beginning to 
read it thoroughly and then extract the 
main idea paragraph by paragraph and 
build a definite pattern of thought as 
read. If do this efficiently, 
thev need not worry about rate of read- 
ing. That will take care of itself.” 


they they 


Does Grammar Take? 


Does instruction in 
rules help students improve in their 


grammar and 
language usage? Evidently not, accord 
ing to A. N 
article on “Research in Language and 
Fine Arts” in the Phi Delta Kappan. He 
concludes, “... Studies typically show 
that while instruciion in grammatical 
pro- 


Hieronymous in his recent 


increases 
this knowledge 
does not necessarily transfer to skill in 
usage.” This that we English 
teachers will need to spend more of ow 
time with the development of good us 
age patterns themselves if we wish to 


constructions and rules 


ficiency in grammar, 


means 


establish them. 


Answers to Reading Problems 


Twenty-four questions that high school 
teachers most frequently ask about read 
unswered in a very 
useful article in Oct., 1949, Clearing 
House (207 Fourth Ave., New York 


50 cents a copy). Frances Triggs, chair- 


ing problems are 


man, Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, compiled the questions; answers 
by Robert M. Bear, Ivan A. Booker, 
George D. Spache, and Arthur E. Trax 
ler. 


We have 


ibout 22 new books for teen-agers. Send 


just completed an article 


1 stamped self-addressed envelope and 
we will forward a copy to you. 


Well, He Tried 


4 sophomore at Yale University didn't 
know the answer to a question in a lit- 
(Continued on page 17-T) 





Fugitive Materials 


How to Capture Them for Future Use 


RE YOU contronted with a mass of 
£& supplementary materials? Most so- 
Pamphlets, 
to clutter 
be used. 


teachers are 

clippings, pictures are likely 
a desk they 
rhe proble mis to find asy stem of con- 


call 


cial studies 


faster than can 


trol for what librarians “fugitive 
materials.” 

Several kinds of 
vertical and horizontal files for the ma- 


folders or 


files are useful 


terials themselves in enve- 
lopes; card files for an index notebooks 
or plan books wherein items can be list- 
ed for use with a 


If vou would like 


own horizontal file 


given unit or topic. 
building your 
12” x 


Using the flaps 


to try 
procure some 
15” manila envelopes 
is index tabs, start an alphabetical skel- 
eton file: Agriculture, Air Age, Atomic 
Energy, Big Business, Conservation, 
Intercultural 


otalitarian- 


Democratic Government 


Education, etc., through 
ism and United Nations 
horizontally 


Arrange the envelopes 


ma shelf. Fac h will he ready to receive 
items without disturbing the file and a 
flip of the hand over the flaps will show 
what materials vou have 


! 
at a glance 


wailable. Students can use them as well 


as teachers. If materials are loaned no- 
tation can be made on the envelope 

It is also helpful to have on hand a 
supply of celluloid picture holders, pro- 
curable from any library supply house 
into which clippings, pictures, or othe: 
inserted for hand- 

Book re- 
books, for 
an enrich discussion for alert 
students. Perhaps vou have other ideas 


Will vou send them in? 


fragile items can be 
to-hand circulation in a class 


views of current, pertinent 


example 
to contribute 


Intercultural Materials 


Social studies teachers frequently find 
their desks burdened with promotional 
material seeking to advance the teach 
ing of a particular point of view. Much 
of this valuable, but the 
question of how to use it, or how to find 


material is 


it when it would be useful, is perplex- 
ing. The Institute for American Démoc- 
to make 
materials 
Blot- 
ters and textbook covers are available, 
illustrated with reproductions of the 


racy, Inc., has found a 
available to 


intercultural 


Way 
SC hools suitable 


stressing education. 


commemorative postage stamp, “These 
Immortal Chaplains,” and pictures of 
racial groups which carry titles like 
these: “To Win—We Need ‘Em All,” 
“The Best Team State Ever Had,” “We 


ey Gar Eee ee 


Fought Together — Let’s Work To- 
gether.” 

These materials are available from 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith. The latter organization also pub- 
“Freedom Pamphlets,” among 


The School-Centered Com- 
munity, by S. E. Torsten Lund, show- 


lishes 
which are 


ing how a community can be introduced 
to such topics as rural-urban neighbors, 
labor welfare, nationality groups in the 
Civil Rights: Barometer of 
Democracy, by Edward J. 
with the 
schools in teaching the reduction of fric- 
ABC's of Scapegoating, by Gor- 


community 
Sparling, 
dealing responsibility of 
tions 
don W. Allport. presents “A Continuum 
of Social Relationships among Human 
Groups” as viewed by a_ psychologist 
examining the phe nomenon of persecu- 
The Radio Listener's Bill of Rights, 
by Charles A. Siepmann, describes what 


‘ 
von 


listeners can hope, expect, and do about 
the improvement of radio programs; 
Modern Education and Better Human 
Relations, by William H. Kilpatrick, de- 
fines the task of educational psychology 
in bringing about a better understand- 
ing of human behavior. 

These pamphlets are suitable for high 


9-T 


school students, adult classes, and pop- 
ular reading. ADL offices, located at 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
and at 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, 
Ill., will supply these titles and others 
at 25 cents each. 


Social Studies Notes 


Read Maps of Industry, a weekly chart 
service providing colored graphs of current 
economic information, may be obtained 
tree by high school and college teacher 
Write to National Industrial 


Board 247 Park Ave New York 17 


Conterence 


N. ¥ 


For background reading of economic 
problems two helpful books for teachers 
A basis for la 
understanding, by the 
Labor Committee, Twentieth Century 
Fund, assisted by Osgood Nichols (1949 

and The Federal Reserve System 
poses and functions, by the Board of Gov 
ernors (1947 Ask your local banker for a 


copy of the latter 


are Partners in Production, 


bor-management 


its pur 


The Pan 
1 monthly magazine 
entitled Americas. The Nov 
No. 9) contains articles on 
eign policy, air and highway travel, youth 


American Union now publishes 
for popular reading 
issue (Vol. I, 
American for- 


recordings, 
January, 


and departments on 


and holiday 


polio 
stamps calendar for 


1950. It 
the word “American.” 


stimulates a broader meaning for 
Subscription $3. 


A joint conference of social studies 
teachers and supervisors of New York State 
ind City will be held Feb. 11 at Manhat 


tan’s Statler Hotel 


Material 
University, 


Send tor Sources of Teaching 
Journalism Building, Ohio State 
Coluisbus 10. Ohio (20¢ 

—Haroip M. Lonc 





FRANK ERNEST HILL 


or For his newest book, To Meet 
Will Shakespeare (Dodd, Mead). Our 
meeting with the Bard took 
place in fourth-vear English in Wauke- 
gan Township High School. We never 


own first 


wanted to meet him again. But we did 

at the University of Illinois, in the 
classes of Stuart Pratt Sherman, a very 
teacher. He Shake 
speare fan. 


great made us a 

Then last winter we took home some 
proof sheets of a book by a_ fellow 
Shakespeare fan—Frank Hill. Soon we 
found ourselves reading passages aloud 
to the family. Then whole chapters. To 
Meet Will Shakespeare is that enter- 
taining. 


Frank Hill for many years wrote pro- 
the CBS School of the Air. 
He brings to his story 


grams for 
the drama and 
even the dialogue of a good radio pro- 
gram. And he brings scholarship, too. 
Frank Hill taught in Stanford Univer- 
sity and became editor for Longmans, 
Green, and Co. With Joseph Auslander 
he brought together that ever-popular 
anthology, The Winged Horse. He 
“translated” Chaucer’s famous tales into 
and musical—verse. He ad- 
mired Will Shakespeare and_ studied 
him for years. 

Frank Hill's To Meet Will Shake- 


speare lies somewhere between straight 


readable 


biography and the historical novel. In it 
Stratford and its people come alive. You 
walk with the young Shakespeare into 
London for the first time. You meet the 
Burbages and _ his You 
across the hilarious account of 
they dismantled a whole theatre 
one night and carted it away. You share 
the voung writer’s success. 

And so for making it a rare and de- 
lightful pleasure To Meet Will Shake- 
speare, to Frank Ernest Hill goes ou 
A-plus. 


other friends. 
come 


how 





Not “a Penny 
for Your Thoughts” 


URING the 


has urged a “bold new program” 


past vear this column 


to strengthen national unity 


through understanding based on re- 
quired common learnings in the  sec- 


We that 


attempt to individual 


ondary schools have shown 


In an meet the 
lifferences in the diversified aptitudes 
high 
school enrollment, too many specializa- 


ind interests of the present-day 
tions and electives are started too early, 
thus seriously cutting the time for the 
required core of the curriculum consist- 
ing of English, the Social Sciences, and 
Health and Physical Education 
Recently we referred to the regretta- 
ble trend of the last decade to decrease 
the teaching of elementary geography 
and §; to the 
provision for the 


relatively 
study of ad- 


in grades 
slight 
vanced geography in the high school 
ind to the shocking fact that in this 
modern world torn by economic con- 


Hicts 
illiteracy, only about 7 per cent of our 


resulting largely from economic 


vouth study economics. After learning 
the last fact, a 


wrote 


substantial citizen 
“I think it is tragic 
that only 7 per cent of our people take 


very 


to us Saving, 


--- But S100 


a course in kindergarten economics 
Ot course I know 


life today is 


that education for 
that 


more 


a complex process 
citizenship education 
than textbook study 


essential but goes bevond the regulai 


requires 
that it includes as 
study and discussion of current affairs 


presented in periodicals — especially 
adapted for classroom use. Extracurric 
ular activities, participation in student 
government, s¢ h 0] programs, and com 
munity development are all important 
ingredients iv the well-rounded currien 
lum. 


But | 


power’; 


know too that “knowledge is 
that Knowledge of the facts and 
of the 


idequate and thorough 


vorld 
And 


for reasonably harmonious ind peace ful 


needs of our country and 


must be 


living, for that degree of unity essential 
to national strength and progress, we 
must have a wide common understand 
ing of the principles and the conditions 


offer the 


practicability for the 


which greatest promise and 
perpetuation of 
freedom. 

We 
trators, therefore, have a stern re sponsl 
bility 


as teachers and school adminis 


We must not only carry on a va 


ried and broad program of educational 
activities. We must also find the way 
to make increasingly vita! and meaning 
ful for voung people the effort to master 
the skills and knowledge they must pos 
sess ih Common, 

Now 


thoughts 


here are the dollars for your 


1. Send to us not later than January 15 
1950. a 


i thousand words, setting forth youn 


statement of not more than 


TCCOLDINN ndations ot a four veal se 
cyte nce of require d SO ial science iIn- 
struction, five periods per week, in 
grades 9 to 12, inclusive, showing 
what vou recommend as the subject 
matter of each of the eight semesters 
9B, YA, LOB, LOA, TIB, LIA, 12B 
ind 112A, and why you recommend 
each semester's unit. 

Assume that English and Health and 
Physical Education are also required 
subjects 

State 
the previous mmstruction in the social 
the ninth 


general Comments vou 


what in general vou assume as 


scrences i grades below 
Include any 
care to make 
For the three 
to be the most significant and useful 
Scholastic 
Magazines will pay the contributors 
$50, $25, and $25 
will 


Vagazine s 


dtadleter— 


Editorial Board 
Magazines 


statements adjudged 
by the Board of Judges 


respec tively. 
These statements 


Scholastic 


} Wh. 


belong to 


Chairman, 
Scholastic 








EHOMEROOM 313 


(SI 


AY we have a Christmas party in 


Sylvia asks. 
You know—bring apples and popcorn 


4 our homeroom?” 
ind exchange gifts. 

is “Yes, by 
valuable 


The answer all means!” 
Many a straight 
thinking, in ethics, and moral conduct 
can be taught by going along with the 


lesson in 


spirit of the season. 
Here are 
homeroom teachers who would like to 


some suggestions for busy 


have a special Christmas homeroom 
program 

1. Your program committee puts on 
the radio play, “Christmas in the Air,” 
which is in Practical English, Nov. 30, 
1949, p. 4. It’s the story 
in other lands as told by teen-agers on 
a world hook-up of radio stations. No 
Stu- 


of Christmas 


advance 
dents read from P. E 
2. Panel 


students sit at 


preparation necessary 


Four or 
front of 


discussion more 


table in room 


and consider the answers to these ques 
What is the 
Christmas for 


true meaning of 


Has 


our country become too commercial? To 


tions: 
your Christmas in 
whom should we give Christmas gitts? 
Christmas cards? Should we think about 
world and the brotherhood of 
man at Christmas time? What do vou 


peace 


imagine the Christmas celebration will 
be like this vear for the average Euro 
and In 
Invite 
other 


pean teen-ager? The Chinese 
dian Christian 
questions 
students. 

3. Collect 


Christmas basket 


bov and girl? 


and comments from 
money and goods for a 
Instead of exchanging 
gifts, bring canned goods and money 
for a chicken) to make 
basket for a needy 
to a charity to distribute 

4. List on the blackboard the names 
of charities which need help in collect 


a Christmas 


family. Send basket 


ing and distributing tovs and gifts. En 
courage students to help with these 
projects. 

5. Help some needy family or school 
overseas or in U. S. For 
about CARE packages (which are as 
low as $5.50 a month), write to CARE, 


information 


20 Broad St., New York 5. For informa 
tion about befriending needy children, 
write to Save the Children Federation, 
| Madison Ave.. New York 10. (See 
Scholastic Teacher, Nov. 2, 1949 
p. 17 r.) 


6. Plan a special program to be given 


Issue, 


at a local orphanage or home for the 


wed. (Suggestions: group — singing, 
story-telling, etc.) 

to get a job during 
Students 


ready have “lined up” jobs tell how they 


7. Discuss how 
Christmas vacation. who al- 
did it and report on previous experi- 
ences. Point out that such jobs furnish 
lively material for oral and written re- 
ports for school clubs and classes. 

8., Discuss such Boy-dates-Girl ques- 
tions as how to give a party, techniques 
for dining at a restaurant, for taking a 
(See Dec. 7 P. E.) 


Y. Discuss intriguing and worthwhile 


girl to a dance, ete 


things to do during the Christmas holi 
davs—good books to read; movies and 
plays to see; lectures to hear; museums 
and art galleries to visit; and interesting 
hikes to take 


Witiiam Fave, Guidance Editor 





Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


The High and Dry Southwest 
(p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 


In the second of a series of regional 
articles we have grouped together six 
states—Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico 
Utah, Oklahoma, and Texas—because 
they face many of the same regional 
problems, especially a shortage of water 
ind problems of Indian and Mexican 
minorities. Each of these states has dis- 
tinctive characteristics despite artificial 
boundaries. The region is enriched by 
oil, beef, wheat, and mineral resources. 
Much of the agricultural development 
has been made possible by irrigation 
projects. Immineat shortage of water 
has given rise to a dispute between 
California and Arizona over the waters 
of the Colorado. 

Although some of the states which 
comprise this region are comparative 
newcomers to the Union, thev are old 
in terms of Spanish and Indian settle 
ments. These origins are dramatically 
evident in New Mexico where both 
Spanish and English are official lan- 
guages and in the states where most of 
the 400,000 Indians in our country live 
The Federal Government has become 
increasingly aware of the need for aid 
ing many impoverished Indian commu- 


nities, 
Aim 

lo give students an insight into the 
problems of the Southwest and the con 
tributions of this region to the nation 


isa whol ? 


Note to Teachers 


In this series of re gional artic les, it is 
possible to take a topical approach by 
directing pupils’ reading to those parts 
the article which consider the Indian 
problem or utilization of water (as in 
the current article 
in the article on the Pacific States (Nov. 


2 issue). 


or power projects 


Discussion Questions 


1. What evidence is there that the 
states of the Southwest are seriously 
concerned about their water supply? 

2. How did the resources of ow 

Southwest help to make possible our 
victory in World War II? 
3. People of the Southwest are con- 
cerned not only with the conservation 
of natural resources but of human re- 
sources as well. What evidence is there 
that our Indian and Mexican minorities 
present special problems to the South- 
west? What efforts are being made to 
solve this problem? 


ee Se oo ev 


Map Work 


1. What indication is there from a 
study of the boundary lines of South- 
western states that natural boundaries 
were ignored in creating the states? 

2. What places of historic interest are 
indicated on the map? Where are they 
located? 

3. In which direction does the Colo- 
rado River ow? Through what states 
does it pass? 

t. Where is Hoover Dam in relation 
to Los Angeles? 

5. What is the distance between 
Brownsville, Texas, and Ogden, Utah? 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Nov. 
and Nov, 30 issues, p. 3-T. 


Inside Washington (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 


The Gridiron Club 1s a group of fifty 
outstanding Washington newspapermen 
who have been meeting annually since 
the 1880s. Distinguished political figures 
in Washington, from the President down, 
ire invited to participate in the eve 
ning’s fun. The newsmen prepare songs 
ind skits in which they satirize the na- 
tion’s political figures. The tone is infor- 
mal and non-partisan. Some men, active 
in the nation’s affairs, have not forgotten 
the sting of the satire. 


Activity 
| 


lass t 


Appoint a committee in your « to 
form a “Gridiron Club.” Have the club 
work up a Christmas entertainment con 
sisting of songs set to pepular Yuletide 
tunes, and skits. The entertainment 
might take the form of a good-natured 
ribbing of school personalities, typical 
classroom situations, student activities 
fads, and foibles. Faculty and parents 
should be invited. If the program is gay, 
wittv—and unmalicious!—it will make 
good Christmas assembly fun. 


Should We Recognize Commu- 
nist China? (p. 10) 


Digest of the Arguments 


Those who favor recognition argue 
that the Communists are in virtual con 
tro) of the country and that recognition 
does not imply approval. Recognition 
will prevent such embarrassments as the 
recent imprisonment of Angus Ward, 
will give us listening posts in China, 
will improve our trade relations, and 
will place us in a better diplomatic posi- 
tion to forestall further Communist ad- 


vances in Asia and Russian control of 
China. Nor wil! recognition materially 
change our position in the U. N., for an 
additional veto by China in the Security 
Council will not be more effective than 
a single veto by Russia. 

Opponents argue that to recognize 
Communist China would be to lose face 
in the Far East, for the Chinese Com 
munists have ignored our protests against 
treatment of American citizens: nor will 
recognition prevent future abuses of ou 
citizens and interests. Recognition will be 
a victory for Russia and will strengthen 
her hand in negotiating a peace treaty 
with Japan. By recognizing the Com 
munists we will be stabbing our war 
ally, Nationalist China, in the back 
Efforts to conciliate Communist China 


are certain to be unavailing. 


Activity 

Organize a “round-table” discussion 
in class. A few pupils can volunteer to 
be the “experts” by an especially caretul 
reading of the article and by consulting 
some of the retere neces below or other 
materials available in the school library 
The class can ask questions or make 


comments. 


References 


J. Belden. China Shakes the World 
Harper, 1949. $5. G. Moorad. Lost 
Peace in China. Dutton, 1949, $3 
G. Creel. Russia’s Race for Asia. Bobbs 
1949. $2.75. 


Truckin’ Down the Highway 
(p. 16) 
Digest of the Article 


There are about 7,000,000 trucks in 
the U. S. which give direct employment 
to about 5,000,000 workers. Trucks 
carrv items as varied as chickens, and 
iron ore. Some are used for local pick- 
ups and others, 36-ton diesel tracks and 
trailers, make long runs across the con 
tinent. Among the effects of the trucking 
industry on American life have been the 
increased consumption of fruits and 
vegetables raised on farms a short run 
from cities. Interstate trucking is regu 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, Different laws in the states com- 
plicate the trucking business. The safety 
record of trucks, however, is excellent. 


Activities 

1. Study the trucking services offered 
in your community by recalling the kinds 
of goods vou have seen being trans- 
ported by truck, observe trucks more 
carefully in the streets and on the high- 
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ways, consult the telephone directory. 
Make a list of the services offered by 
trucks. 

2. Interview a truck driver. Ask him 
about working conditions hours, wages, 
etc. What is there about truck driving 
that he likes? What does he dislike about 
it? Report to the class. 


Reference 

The Truck Book, by Margaret 
Stuart Otto. William Sloane 
N. Y., 1949. $1.50 


and 


Associates, 


Noel at Madame Rolland’s 

(p. 19) 
Aim 

To get your pupils to count their 
Christmas blessings by reminding them 


five 
wo when American boys were fighting 


of another Christmas short vears 


overseas, 


Motivation 


Is there a member of your family, a 
relative, or a friend who took part in the 
Battle of the Bulge? If so, has he told 
vou about his experiences? Tell the class 
about them. 


Topics for Discussion 


How much battle experience did the 
narrator of this storv have to his credit 
when he joined the rifle company at the 
Luxembourg town of Beck? How many 
men are there in the rifle company? 
How does the figure compare with the 
normal quota for this type of outfit? 
Why? Describe the soldiers’ living «ac- 
ommodations at Beck. What headquar- 
ters communique is responsible for the 
c.o.’s order to his company to “move 
up”? In what general direction is the 
nutfit Where is battalion 
headquarters? In what town does most 
f the fighting take place? Twice in the 
course of the 


marching? 


story the narrator distin- 


himself by 


Describe the occasions. How do the men 


guishes personal heroism 
f the outfit spend Christmas? The nat 
itor in particular? What conclusion do 


you draw from the last paragi iph of this 


storv? 
Activities 

1. Have 
i talk « 


porte d in 


1 member of vour class give 


Battle of the Bulge as re- 
news stories of that period 
that all dates, 
ind military outfits are accurate 

2 Ask another member ot the class 
to report on the M-G-M movie, Battle- 
rround, if it happens to be plaving in 
not, 


mn the 


references to 


Be sure 


} 
aces 


or near vour community. If then 


have him report on the condensation of 
the movie which appears in Literary 
Cavalcade for December, 1949. 

3. Have your pupils write a Christ- 
story. The theme should be 


mas pre- 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


December 14, 1949 


Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights—full text suitable for framing, 
with background material. National Ar- 
ticle: Hawaii's Renewed Bid for State- 
hood 

{/so 


Christmas features. 


Young Voices, short story, 


December 21 and 28, 1949 


No issues—Christmas holidays 


January 4, 1950 


National Article before the 
8lst Congress as It Reconvenes. Inter- 
national Article: Achievements of the 
U. N. General Assembly. American His- 
tory Through Literature: The Oregon 
Trail (Commager series). 


Issues 











sented in such a way that a contrast is 
inevitable between the good fortune of 
the reader and the bad luck of the hero 


of the story. 


What's Your Hooper-Rating? 
(p. 25) 
Aim 
To give your class a few practical 
hints for improving recitations and dis- 


cussions. 


Motivation 

Are vou a Blushing Bill, Gushy 
Gertie, or Silent Sid—in fact, any of the 
classroom pests described in this article? 


Topics for Discussion 


Summarize the four suggestions given 
in this article for making class recita- 
tions and discussions more interesting 
From which of the four can you person- 
illy get the most benefit? Why? In what 
Carls” and “con- 


ways are the “Comic 


versation hogs” being inconsiderate of 

the rest of the class? Can the tec hniques 
1 

vou learn now for improving Class pro- 


cedures help you later in life? Explain. 
Activity 

Have the members of your class pair 
off for the purpose of making a study of 
each pupil's efficiency in class. When 
the first student recites or takes part in 
1 discussion, his partner will rate him 
think 


ing questions through before answering, 


on the “big four”: attentiveness 
giving complete answers, speaking up 
The second pupil will keep a similar 
check on the first. At the end of a week, 
the two students should get together 


and discuss results. Together they should 
work out a plan for improving those 
skills in which they're deficient. The 
idea, of course, is to keep these “Hooper- 
ratings” impersonal and constructive. 


Tools for Teachers 
Hawaii—Dec. 14 issue 


FILMS: The 19th State—16 minutes, 
apply, RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20. (This Is 
America series) Life and culture of the 
Islands; desire for statehood. 

People of Hawaii—11 minutes, sale 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. Native 
economy, dependency upon sea and 
land environment; mass production of 


metie 


sugar cane and pineapples. 

Real Hawaii—10 minutes, sale or rent, 
black & white or color, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York. The 
principal industries; status of varied na- 
tional elements; native life; moderniza- 
tion; problem of adequate food supply; 
commercialized agriculture. 

Hawaii—Paradise Plus—25 minutes, 
color, loan, Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Assn., 731 Investment Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Relation of sugar produc- 
tion to Hawaiian economy. 

Kopa‘a—Hawaiian Word for Cane 
Sugar—28 minutes, color, loan, Califor- 
nia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., 
215 Market St., San Francisco. 

Hawaii—10 minutes, black & white or 
color, sale, Library Films, Inc., 25 West 
45, New York 19. Emphasis on native 
agriculture, fishing and way of life. 

High Way to Hawaii—28 minutes, 
color, loan, United Air Lines, Traffic & 
Sales Office, United Air Bldg.., 
Chicago 38. Industries, community life, 


Lines 


scenic attractions 
BOOKS AND ARTICLES: Watch 


for next week’s “Tools for Teac hers “ 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 


The Southwest: A 
B. 1-U, 2-U, ¢ 


( ] 
i-C; S-C 
HL. Madame 


Lune mbourg 


Rolland’s: 1-intantry; 2 
3-Battle of the Bulge; 4-the 
inn; 5-scouts; 6-the report of ou 
position; 7-another division had been flown 
in to re place us; 8-a billet in her kitchen 
IV. Word-Wise Is World-Wise: a-2; b-1 
c-4; d-3 
Is It Greek to You? 
2-automobile; 3-autograph. B. 
phy; 2-telescope; 3-television. 


village 


A. l-autobiography; 
1-telegra- 


For more Scholas acher see pa 13-T 
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Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 
Camera — Smallest Kodak 
miniature; makes full-color 
Kodachrome transparencies 
—for projection on home 
screen—for big Kodachrome 
Prints. Lumenized {/4.5 
lens. 1/200-second shutter. 
Built-in flash. $49.50. 
Flasholder, $11.08. 


Brownie Hawkeye Camera 
Takes twelve black-and-white 
shots per roll of Kodak 620 
Film... nine full-color pictures 
per roll of Kodacolor 620 

Film. “Flash” shots, too, with 
Kodak Photo Flasher 

Camera, $5.50. Kodak Photo 
Flasher, $1.55 


ea A Kodak Camera has a wonderful 
.. 
way of remerpiering — keeps good times fresh and clea 
in your memory=@ot only Christmas fun, but the whole | 
year's big times, thétmavels, the adventures, the new friends. 
Each one of thés@é modern Kodak cameras takes full-color 
as well as black-andwhite pictures—and at night, too, with ite 

the help of flash. New low prices include Federal Tax. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. Browaie Flash Six-20 Camere 
Make$ splendid snaps “right 
around the clock.” Full-color 

ictures,too. Two-position 
a you get 
sharp, ¢léar snaps. Nega- 

i ex 344. Camera, 


$11.75; Mlashdlder, $2.92. 


Kodak Duaflex Camera — Big, brilliant 
reflecting finder shows you exactly what 
—_ getting before you press the button. 
legatives, 244 x 2%. With fixed-focus 
Kodet Lens, including protective lens 
shield, neck strap, $12.75. With focusing 
Kodar f/8 Lens, $19.85. Flasholder, $3.33. 


Kodak Tourist Camera — Finest folding 
model yet. Smart. modern styling. Enclosed 
optical view finder. New-type shutter 
release for bedrock steadiness. Black-and- 
white pictures, 24 » 3%; Kodacolor Prints, 


Brownie Reflex Camera — Large a on 


the view finder gives you a preview of your 
pictiire. So easy to make sure that your 


snaps are composed just right. Negatives, 
1% x 1%. Camera, $10.95; Flasholder, $4.03. 


about 3% x 5. Range of models from 
$24.50 to $95.00 
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“THE GIFT OF SMOOTHER WRITING” 
—WITH WATERMAN’S 14K¢t. GOLD, 
100% HAND-GROUND POINTS 


You’ll be really lucky if you receive a Waterman's 
for Christmas! Not only are these new Waterman’s 
the smoothest-writing pens that ever touched paper 
—they’re the smartest-looking beauties you’ve ever 
seen! So start hinting—for Waterman’s Crusader 
at $5—or the Corinth at $8.75—or the Stateleigh 
at $13.50. They’re available at leading dealers, 


along with matching pencils to make perfect sets! 


HOODED POINTS 
OR STANDARD 
In Waterman’s 
you have a choice 
.+-and a point 

to match your 
writing toa “T” 


@ BEST BETS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Waterman’s Crusader $5 

Waterman’s Corinth $8.75 

Waterman's Trio (Pen, Pencil, Ball Pointer) $10 
Waterman's Steteleigh $13.50 


Waterman's 
The most FAMOUS NAME mM FOUNTAIN pens FoR (Uniting Quality 


YOUNG WRITERS! Win cash prizes for your stories, poems, essays. 
Contest sponsored by Waterman’s. Send for rules (free) — Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


UNION MADE 











ATOMIC TOWN 
ATTORNEY 


Some facts about 
Lyvcile Lomen 


T RICHLAND, Washington, the General Electric 
Company operates the Hanford Works for the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. This is 
one of the most unusual of the 122 Company plants in 
22 states and 91 cities because there is made plu- 
tonium—material for atomic bombs and possible fuel 
for atomic power plants. 

When the Hanford Works came under General.Elec- 
tric management, the Company found itself in a land- 
lord role—in charge of all buildings and homes in 
which more than 5000 employees work, shop, wor- 
ship, play, and live. All public services, including elec- 
tric, telephone, and water supplies, also are operated 
by the Company for the federal government. Conse- 
quently, there are numerous puzzling and intricate 
daily legal problems that must be solved. That’s where 
Lucile Lomen comes in. She’s an attorney for the 
Hanford Works—an unusual job in a truly ‘‘atomic” 


town and era. 


* * * 


Born in Nome, Alaska, Lucile moved to the State of Wash- 
ington when she was 14. She was graduated from Whit- 
man College and the University of Washington’s Law 
School cum laude. When she passed her bar examina- 
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tions in 1944 she was qualified to practice law. For a year 
she was law clerk for Justice William O. Douglas in Wash- 
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ington, D. C.—the first woman ever to be appointed law 
clerk for a United States Supreme Court Justice. 


After breaking a precedent of the highest law tribunal 
in the land, Lucile returned to her home state to become 
an assistant state’s Attorney General. After two years she 
joined General Electric as a member of the Nucleonics 




















Department's law division. Her job is a varied one, helping 
unsnarl legal points that may involve the fire department 
or leases on homes. Richland, the Hanford Works, and 
Lucile’s job are all important in this atomic age. 


You can put your confidence in— 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





From ‘‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs’’ by Walt Disney (RKO) 


Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! As off to work we go! 


“No Substitute for Work” 


( NCE in a while we enjoy looking at the house 

organs of American business firms—those lively 
little magazines through which companies keep in 
touch with their employees. The Ford Times, the 
Esso Lamp, the McCall Spirit—they're always jam- 
packed with human interest stories and pictures. Jim 
Brady has an 8% Ib. son. The Die Stamping Department 
held its annual beefsteak picnic. Sadie Markowitz is 
leaving at the end of February to get married, and the 
girls in the Stencil Room will throw a kitchen-ware 
shower for her. The Foundry Flyers are leading the 
Bowling League, and Angelo Lentelli rolled a 279 the 
other night top score of the season. General Manager 
Ed Hammond will light the Company Christmas tree in 
the south courtyard on December 23. Believe it or not, 
this is the “voice of the people.” 

Leafing through the “Nehi News” recently, house 
organ of the company that manufactures Royal Crown 
Cola, our eye was caught by the headline of an edi- 
torial: “There is no substitute for work.” Ah-ha, the 
usual platitude, we thought. The management tells the 
workers how to make good by stepping up production 
to record heights. All these good times and personal 
mentions are just bait, after all, to keep their hired 
hands happy and turn out more goods to make a profit 
for the stockholders 


But are they? On second thought, hasn’t Nehi got 
something that’s pretty basic for all of us? Hard work 
at our own jobs isn't the only prescription for the ills 
of the world. But the real question is: Where would 
we be without it? If work were so unpopular as we 





OUR FRONT COVER: In this view of San Xavier Mission, one 
of the oldest in continuous use in the United States, we catch 
much of the spirit of the Southwest. (See pages 6-8.) The photo 
was entered in the 1949 Scholastic Magazines-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards by Tom Craven of Tucson Senior High School. 
Tom, who was graduated in June, now attends a U. S. Coast 
Guard school where he hopes to become a photographer. 











sometimes think, we Americans would still be savages 
plucking coconuts off the palm trees. Old Walt Whit- 
man could celebrate the joys of leisure with his “I loaf 
and invite my soul.” But he didn’t get to be a good 
newspaper editor and a great poet by sitting in a rock 
ing chair 16 hours a day. 

Maybe we've got the cart before the horse. Why not 
ask ourselves the question: What do I want most in 
life? Nine out of ten of us, we suspect, would agree 
on at least these three desires: (1) To live in a free, 
prosperous, and civilized nation; (2) To reach a state 
of reasonable comfort for ourselves and our families: 
(3) To have a margin of time and freedom for the 
“pursuit of happiness.” 

How can we attain them? Well, our country cannot 
be free, prosperous, and civilized without a high stand 
ard of industrial production. Twist it any way you 
will. that means work—work for management, work for 
labor, and work for machines. You don’t get a plentiful 
surplus of goods without mgking a lot of them—more 
than enough for each individual to live on. 

And if you hope to gain success in your personal 
affairs, you may win a jackpot on the radio, inherit 
a fortune, or marry an heiress. But the only safe and 
sure way is still to select a sound trade, business o1 
profession, train yourself thoroughly for it, and devote 
to it a large portion of your best time, thought, and 
effort for twenty or thirty years. Let’s not kid ourselves 
about this. The easiest way is the hard way. 

And happiness? The greatest philosophers and the 
saintliest sages for three thousands years have wrested 
with this problem. They have come up with a thousand 
answers, from good health and keen senses to sacrifice 
and meditation. But not one of them has ever argued 
that happiness is idle and passive sponging on life. 
Even when the body is completely at rest, the mind 
and spirit may still be active. For the key to all the 
wisdom of the centuries is that the greatest happiness 
comes from purposeful, creative ACTIVITY. 

You said it, brother 
work!” 


“There is no substitute for 





AKE a look at a map of the United 

States. How quickly can you find a 

spot where even a sharp pencil point 
touches four states at once? 

There is only one such point in the 
United States 
vou've beaten us to it already) in the 
Rocky Mountains at a place near the 
San Juan That is 
states of New Mexico, 


You can find it (unless 


where the 
Utah, 


River 
Arizona, 
and Colorado meet 

This spot, known as Four Corners, is 
the best example of how artificial are 
many of our man-made state boundaries 
Your map tells you that straight-line 
state boundaries are the rule rather than 
the exception in the western half of our 
ration 

Thus, simply by looking at the map, 

1 man from Mars might well reason 
out that the Western part of the nation 
vas organized and brought into the 
Union later than the part— 
where states were divided for the most 


Eastern 


part by natural boundaries such as rivers 
ind mountain ridges. Our Western state 
oundaries, for the most part, are po- 


itical divisions 


made by the national 
government 

And in our Southwest 
the unique settlement of Four Corners 
find the New 
Mexico and Arizona, which became the 
17th and 48th states in 1912 

And vet here is the catch: the 
oldest! 


long 


where we find 


ve also newest states 


new- 
Men 
before 


est” states are also the 
settled the Southwest 
Plymouth Rock or 
ever dreamed of 

of the Southwest go back unrecorded 
And the Spaniards 


Jamestown were 


Indian civilizations 


centuries moving 


up from Mexico, knew the sun-baked 


deserts and towering mountains of our 


Southwest in the sixteenth century 


The High 


and Dry 


One of the Southwest's 
“gentle” outdoor sports. 


only a few years after Columbus’ first 
voyage to the New World. 

The old and the new combined—this 
remains the fascination of our South- 
west. This week we discuss the states 
which meet at Four Corners, and Texas 
and Oklahoma as well. 
take note: We realize that 
any true Texan would howl with indig- 
hear his giant state linked 
with five other states into one region. 
But we have this 
grouping (see map on facing page) be- 
cause they face many of the same re- 
gional problems. We will take up two 
of these in particular: 

1. The cry for water—water by which 
to live and flourish. 

2. The American Indians—our “first 
citizens” whose hardships did not end 
when the red man and white man 
joined together to smoke the pipe of 


Texans 
nation to 


chosen six-state 


Santa Fe Railway phote 
Navajo custom says sandpainting must 
be destroyed before the sun goes down. 


peace. In addition, there are difficulties 
centered on the Spanish-speaking mi- 
norities in the border states. 

We will see, too, how the Southwest 
has grown more prosperous in recent 
years—for the~ world has needed in 
ever increasing quantities her oil, beef, 
and wheat. 

This is not the same kind of pros- 
on the Pacific Coast, 
population, new in- 


perity we observe 
where increasing 
dustries, and the rapid growth of cities 
have pushed the area into a breathless 
economic boom. In the Southwest 

with the exception of Arizona—the pop 
ulation increase since 1940 has been 
slightly less that the national average 
increase. Arizona shares the Pacific 
Coast's tremendous population increase. 

The Southwest is developing its own 
local industries, too, to make the re- 
gion less dependent on eastern manu- 
factured goods. California, for many 
years ahead of her neighbors industri- 
ally, once was able to export much of 
her manufactured goods to neighboring 
states. Now the Golden State has trou- 
ble keeping her own growing popula- 
tion supplied. So the Southwest now 
finds that it must produce more of its 
own. 

ARIZONA is making rapid progress 
in many ways. Mining has been and 
remains the principal industry of Ari- 
zona, where rich ore yields copper, 
gold, vanadium, silver, and other valu 
able minerals. Arizona produces one 
third of the nation’s copper. 

Half a century ago Arizona’s popu 
lation consisted only of cowhands, In- 
Farming did not 
until after World 


miners. 
important 


dians, and 
become 
War I. 

Local industry began to sprout just 
before World War II. Manufacturing 
has doubled since 1940. And now Ari- 
zona has become a year-around tour 
drawing suntovers from 
throughout the nation 

To show the near-miraculous effect 
of irrigation, look at Arizona’s Salt River 
Valley in the south central part of the 
state, centered on Phoenix. Irrigation 
began in the Salt River Valley in 1867 
But it was 1910 before a coordinated 
regional project was developed to di- 
vert irrigation waters from the Salt 
River 

Here is what happened in Salt River 


ist center, 





SECOND IN A SERIES ON U. S. REGIONS 


Southwest 


Valley from 1910 to 1947: Population 
multiplied 10 times over, and farm 
production more than tripled. Bank de- 
posits rose from five million dollars to 
1.8 billion dollars! 

NEW MEXICO, the “Land of En- 
chantment,” is a startling combination 
of old and new. It is the only state 
where two languages—Spanish and 
English—are used officially. This reflects 
the state’s Spanish background, and its 
continuing close relationship with 
Mexico. Santa Fe, the capital, boasts 
that it is the oldest seat of government 
in the United States, founded in 1609 
by Spanish settlers. 

Three hundred thirty-six years later 
—and here is where today’s world en- 
tered with the biggest “bang” ever 
heard—the first atomic bomb blast ex- 
ploded in the desert sands near Ala- 
mogordo. Here, atomic scientists tested 


the deadliest weapon of man’s creation. 
And today, Uncle Sam has centered 
his production of atomic bombs at care- 
fully guarded Los Alamos. 

But New Mexico—one of the least 
densely populated of the 48 states— 
finds its daily life only slightly affected 
by the Atomic Age. Oil, gas, potash, 
and copper provide a revenue of 
$17,000,000 each year. In most cases 
these resources are shipped out of the 
state for processing. New Mexico is 
putting on a drive to increase local in- 
dustry, and offers lowered taxes to 
corporations which move into the state. 

UTAH is the only state settled by 
group action. And the group involved 
remains today as the most powerful in- 
fluence in the state. 


On July 24, 1847—Brigham Young, 


ill with mountain fever and exhausted 
from the journey undertaken by his 


7 


band of followers—looked over the 
Great Salt Lake valley and said, “This 
is the place!” Thus the Mormon settle- 
ment of Utah began. The Mormons 
were driven from Illinois because of 
their religious practices, particularly 
their belief in polygamy. 

Utah was not admitted as a state 
until 1896, when the Mormens aban- 
doned their practice of plural marriages. 
Three fifths of Utah’s citizens are Mor- 
mons, and many of the activities within 
the state are directly or indirectly con- 
trolled by the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints (the Mormon re- 
ligion’s proper name). 

Mormons also live in large numbers 
in neighboring states, but it is on Utah 
that they have permanently stamped 
their unique pious industriousness. This 
overwhelming interest in the life of the 
community has led to Utah’s distin- 
guished record in many civic fields. As 
just one example, Utah leads the na- 
tion in the percentage of its high- 
school-age population actually in high 
school. The figure is 95.6 per cent. In 
some states the percentage is as low as 
30 per cent. 

Like its neighbors, Utah has rich min- 


Map by staff artist Eva Mizerek 
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eral resources, Here, too, agriculture 
depends on irrigation. Utah also claims 
to be the “steel center of the West.” 
The Geneva Steel Company, built as 
an inland war plant in 1941, produces 
one million tons of finished steel each 
vear. It stands as another sign of the 
West’s growing industrialization and 
lessening dependence on Eastern fin- 
ished products. 

COLORADO, with its mile-high 
capital city of Denver, is the “top of 
the nation.” Fifty-one of its mountain 
peaks—out of the 65 in the U. S.—are 
more than 14,000 feet high. No scenery 
in the nation compares with the spec- 
tacular views 6f Colorado. But the 
state has learned that it cannot live 
on its scenery—particularly where most 
of the “scenery” is dry 

Again, irrigation provides the life- 
stream. The state has more land under 
irrigation than any other except Cali- 
fornia. The Arkansas Valley, in south- 
ern Colorado, claims to be the world’s 
largest single irrigated district. 

As in other states where grazing 
lands cover so much of the area, rais- 
ing of livestock is a principal occupa- 
tion. Gold, silver, and other metals— 
which brought miners to Colorado in 
the “rush” of 1859—are still an impor- 
tant source of revenue. 

OKLAHOMA combines many fea- 
tures of the South, the West, and the 
Middle West. Alone of the states we 
are discussing here, it has enough wa- 
ter and does not require extensive irri- 
gation. Its {arm products include cotton, 
corn, and wheat. Its principal wealth 
comes from its tremendous oil produc- 
tion with oil wells found throughout 
the state—including on the grounds of 
the state capitol. 

Yet, despite these natural riches, 
Oklahoma is the only state in the South- 
west (and one of the few in the nation) 
whose population has decreased since 
1940. Many Oklahomans left the state 
for war jobs elsewhere (particularly in 
California) returned. As 


and never 
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farming has become more mechanized, 
fewer farm workers are needed. 

Now Oklahoma is encouraging light 
industries to enter the state. As “come 
ons” it has large reserves of natural 
gas for fuel and a climate suited to 
year-around outdoor operations. 

TEXAS—how can this giant world 
be described? One in every twelfth 
acre of the continental U. S. is Texan. 
It leads in the production of oil, natural 
gas, cotton, beef, cattle, helium, sulfur, 
wool, turkeys, and onions. The distance 
from E] Paso to Beaumont is greater 
than the distance from New York to 
Chicago. In this land where everything 
is oversize many farmers fly 100 miles 
to and from their fields each day. 

Oil and natural gas are a billion-and- 
a-quarter-collar-a-year industry. The 
rich Rio Grande Valley—through the 
use of irrigation—produces two or three 
vegetable crops a year. Among its cit- 
rus fruit products are about one half 
of the nation’s grapefruit. Industry, too, 
is moving ahead quickly. Along the 50- 
mile Houston ship canal (see map) huge 
new plants are rising, crowding each 
other for space. 

In south Texas—as in other border 
regions — Spanish-speaking Americans 
often meet discrimination in seeking 
jobs and homes. Much progress has 
been made. But these people who have 
moved up from Mexico, temporarily or 
permanently, make up a minority group 
deserving of better treatment. 


Now let’s return to those two over-all 
problems. First-WATER. 

In many areas of the country, a 
shortage of water either threatens or 
exists right now. The problem is not 
so much that our rivers, lakes, and 
underground water sources are drying 
up (although this is true in some places). 
It is, principally, that our use of water 
is increasing constantly. There are more 
people—so that we need more water 
to bathe, to wash the dishes, to water 
the lawn. In many industries water is 





@ We have seen the Southwest's desperate need for water. A 20-year 


dry period has depleted river reservoirs below normal, and farmers are 


pumping at least one third more water than should be taken to main- 
tain ground-water levels. From here on careful planning will be needed 


to use water to its best advantage. Texas has used up oil, timber, and 
topsoil ata terrifying rate. In the eastern part of the state cotton pro- 
duction has depleted the soil’s value as it has in much of our South. 
Our map shows that much of Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona is administered by the Federal Government as grazing lands or 
national forests. Careful conservation in these areas is helping to 
preserve the land’s value, but grazing areas can support only a limited 
number of sheep and cattle. Mineral resources are being rapidly 
exhausted in some states, and these cannot be replenished, of course. 
Oklahoma (along with Arkansas) will never fully recover from the dust 
storms of the 1930s which swept away tons and tons of topsoil. 


used for cooling or cleaning purposes. 
Biggest use of all, as we know, is in 
irrigation: the diversion of rivers, 
streams, lakes (natural and those man- 
made behind dams) into canals and 
pipes to make parched land fertile. 

The cry for water is not limited to 
one region. But in the Southwest irri- 
gation needs and water shortage are 
at a peak. We have seen that the South- 
west—except for Oklahoma and part of 
Texas—consists of high, dry land. 

The situation is more serious in Colo- 
rado River basin (see map). Here there 
is a real question as to whether there 
is enough water available for future 
use. The Colorado’s waters are divided 
by a 27-year-old interstate compact 
among the seven states involved and 
by an international treaty with Mexico. 

Under these agreements a small por- 
tion of the Colorado’s water is reserved 
for Mexico’s use. The remainder is di- 
vided equally between the Upper and 
Lower Basin areas. The Lower Basin 
area is authorized to increase its use 
of the water if there is a surplus. For 
the immediate present about half of 
the Colorado’s water flows unused into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

But projects now planned for the 
use of the Colorado's life-giving flow 
exceed to a large degree the amount 
of water actually available. 

Principal dispute is between Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. Los Angeles and 27 
other California cities are wholly or 
partly dependent on piped water from 
the Colorado River for their water sup- 
plies. In addition about one million 
acres of Southern California are irri- 
gated by the Colorado. 

Arizona, as we have seen, is almost 
wholly dependent on irrigation water 
for her farming. There is an acute 
water shortage in the state right now. 
Water is needed to save 170,000 acres 
of irrigated land now gradually falling 
back to desert wasteland. One estimate 
is that Arizona will lose one third of 
her farm land unless new irrigation is 
made available quickly. 

To prevent this from happening, Ari- 
zona hopes to see Congress approve 
the Central Arizona Project to provide 
funds for further irrigation. 

Now, as a final chapter in our sur- 
vey of the Southwest, there is the story 
of the Indians. 

About half the 400,00 Indians who 
live on reservations in the U. S. are 
found in Oklahoma (110,000), Arizona 
(60,000), and New Mexico (40,000). 
Indians on reservations are under the 

rotection of the Federal Government. 
hey share tribal rights to the land and 
its resources. Individual Indians are 
free to leave the reservations at any 
time, but most remain under Uncle 
(Concluded on page 15) 





They Roast Presidents 
ALIVE! 


N December 10 the President of the 
United States will be roasted alive! 
Don’t start hunting for cannibals. 
This “roasting” takes place in no savage- 
infested jungle, but at the twice-yearly 
dinner meetings of the Gridiron Club 
in Washington, D. C. The club is made 
up of 50 active members—a distin- 
guished handful of the 1,000 newspa- 
papermen in the nation’s capital. 

The Gridiron Club’s single purpose is 
to hold its renowned dinners. These 
banquets feature an elaborate enter- 
tainment, written, rehearsed, and acted 
by the members themselves, and pok- 
ing fun at the nation’s notables. No one 
in public life—from the President down 
-escapes this good-natured “ribbing.” 

Gridiron Club members work long 
hours to prepare the hilarious skits, and 
think nothing of getting into painstak- 
ingly accurate costumes and make-up. 
They are aided only by a dozen “lim- 
ited” members, including several sing- 
ers who supply professional voices 
lacking in the corps of working newspa- 
permen. The scarlet-coated United 
States Marine Band provides the music. 

President Truman takes his “roasting” 
in high spirits. Last spring he listened 
to serenades like this one, to the tune 
of Alexander's Ragtime Band: 


Inside Washington 


By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 


Come on along, come on and join 

Mr. Truman's welfare state. 

Come on along, come on and join 

Harry's waiting at the gate. 

He will greet a new-born child with a 
pass that’s good for life. 

When it can vote he will get that child 
a wife. 

That is the welfare plan what am, 

Voter man. 


Among those who receive the hard- 
to-get invitations are the President, 
Cabinet members, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, foreign diplomats, and leading 
Congressmen. Besides these, each club 
member is entitled to bring three guests 
of his own. Beyond this no amount of 
pleading or “influence” can win an in- 
vitation. Club rules exclude women en- 
tirely. Since the club’s founding in 1885 
only one President (Grover Cleveland) 
has failed to attend these white-tie-and- 
tails affairs. 

No holds are barred in the sharp- 
witted humor of the skits, but they are 
always completely nonpartisan and in 
the spirit of good sportsmanship. The 
Gridiron, says a club tradition, “sears 
but never burns.” 

Secretary of Defense Louis A. John- 
son was present last May to hear Grid- 
iron Club members josh him for his sup- 
posed Presidential ambitions. To the 
tune of A—You’re Adorable, the guests 
heard “Johnson” sing: 

A—I'm available, B—I've been bountiful, 
C-—I'm a man who's full of charm. D- 
Don’t be desolate, E--I’m election bait, F- 
I’m a one-man fire alarm. 

G-—I look good to me, H—Harry should 
agree, I—I’m the one to idolize, J—Johnson 
is the name, K—I'm still keen for fame, 
L—is for Lou for Fifty-two 


On rare occasions indignant guests 
feel that the Gridiron’s touch is more 
than lukewarm. Harold L. Ickes, former 
Secretary of the Interior, never returned 
to another dinner after he had been 
portrayed as Donald Duck, uttering 
nothing but, “Quack, quack, quack.” 

The crowning moment of each Grid- 
iron dinner is a brief address by the 
President. He is expected to make a 
witty, gay, and completely frank talk 
to the 500 assembled guests. (This year 
Mr. Truman’s vacation in Key West is 
expected to prevent his appearance at 


“Chefs” who adorn Gridiron Club menus 


the dinner.) A similar speech is of- 
fered by someone representing the 
President’s political opposition. These 
talks are completely “off the record,” 
and no public report of them is ever 
made. 

Sometimes the President or the “op- 
position” speaker fails to catch the 
spirit of the evening. A dull or nasty 
speech, addressed to the nation’s top 
newspapermen, can place an indelible 
black mark on the speaker's future po- 
litical career. 

The President is by no means the 
only target of Gridiron wit. In a min- 
strel show skit the Senate was depicted 
singing this ditty to the tune of Cruising 
Down the River: 


On every tax we swing the ax, 

The same on each reform; 

Our windy speeches make a screech 

Just like a summer storm 

We all vote “no” together, 

We'll wreck each other soon— 

Voting in the Senate on a summer 
afternoon! 


And the Republican party, which 
has not elected a President since 1928, 
heard this song last spring: 


Some day, when the Fair Deal is over, 
Some day, when we sing jubilee, 

We hope to discover, 

The man who can recover 


The world for the old G. O. P.! 


The Gridiron spotlight shines not 
only on Washington. At one point in the 
most recent show a mournful character 
dressed as Generalissimo Stalin ap- 
peared and sang: 


It’s a cruel, cruel world. 

It’s a cruel, cruel world. 

These satellite nations are so hard to 
fleece 

I can’t make a 
Greece. 


nickel—not even in 


(Concluded on page 15) 





Should We Recognize 
Communist China? 


FOREWORD 


e@ We are back to the old Chinese puz- 
zle: What to do about China? Last 
August Uncle Sam had stricken off Na- 
tionalist China as a lost cause. In a 
1,000-page “White Paper” the State De- 
partment spelled out its reasons why 
the United States could do nothing 
more to save China from Communist 
domination (see September 21 issue). 

At that time the Communists—after 
20 years of civil war—were in control of 
more than one third of China’s territory 
and more than half her total popula- 
tion. 

Today almost four fifths of China’s 
area and two thirds of her population 
ire controlled by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

This brings to the fore the 
“Should we recognize the Communist 
regime in China?” 

What does the term “recognition” 
mean as used in diplomacy? Recogni- 
tion is the process of acknowledging by 
other nations the independence of a 
state and its right to take part in normal 
international relations. 

In effect, recognition of a government 
by us means that we establish normal 
diplomatic relations with that govern- 
ment, including the exchange of diplo- 
mats. 

It does not, however, mean that we 
necessarily approve that government or 
approve the methods it used to attain 
power. 

The problem of what to do about 
China would not be so pressing if China 
were a small country. But China ranks 
first in population (450,000,000) and 
second in area (3,900,000 square miles) 
among the national of the world. We 
cannot ignore China. She is too large 
and important a part of the world. 


issue: 





and 











Consequently, the State Department 
announced that it is sending this month 
Ambassador-at-large Philip C. Jessup to 
China on a “tour of inspection.” Then, 
in January, all our diplomats in the 
Far East are to meet with Jessup in 
Bangkok, Siam, for a “policy confer- 
ence.” Undoubtedly the Chinese prob- 
lem will be the chief topic of discussion. 

Meanwhile, the Communist authori- 
ties in China have done little to endear 
themselves to the American public. 
Their arrest and jailing of the United 
States Consul General in Mukden, An- 
gus Ward, and four of his aides has 
aroused strong resentment throughout 
the United States. 

The five American officials were kept 
in jail for a month and subjected to 
what the State Department called “bar- 
baric treatment.” On November 23, Mr. 
Ward and his four assistants were re- 
leased and ordered to leave Mukden. 

The United Nations, too, is involved 
in the Chinese situation. The National- 
ist government of China has filed with 
the world organization a formal charge 
against Russia. The Russians are ac- 
cused of treaty violation and of aggres- 
sive action through the aid thev have 
given to Chinese Communists. 

On the other hand, the Chinese Com- 
munist regime sent a message recently 
to U. N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
demanding that the Nationalist U. N. 
delegation be deprived “of all rights to 
represent the Chinese people in the 
United Nations.” 

There is an additional complication 
here. China is one of the five perma- 
nent members of the U. N. Security 
Council. As such she holds the power 
of the veto. A Chinese Communist dele- 
gation would, of course, have the same 
privilege. Thus the Communist powers 
(Russia and China) would be able to 
exercise an even stronger voice in the 
all-powerful Security Council. 


Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


YES! 


E HAVE been fo!lowing an ostrich- 

like policy with regard to China. It 
is high time we took our heads out of 
the sand, opened our eyes, and faced 
realities. 

What are these realities? First and 
most important is that the Communist 
victory in China is an accomplished 
fact. Whether we like it or not, the 
Communists are now in control of four 
fifths of China. 

Qn the other hand the Nationalist re- 
gime which we now recognize is on its 
last legs. No miracle can save it. The 
State Department admitted as much in 
its “White Paper” last summer. 

Fact Two to remember is that our 
recognition of a regime does not imply 
our approval of that regime. In the past 
we have recognized many governments 
whose policies we did not like. 

Prior to World War II we maintained 
diplomatic relations with Japan, Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany. It was no secret 
how we felt about the regimes in those 
countries, yet we continued to recognize 
them. 

True, we took a long time to grant 
recognition to the Soviet government of 
Russia. But eventually we did. 

Nor has it been our policy to with- 
hold from regimes which 
had gained power by force. We prompt- 
lv recognized the Franco government 
after it won the civil war in Spain. We 
did not withdraw our recognition from 
Czechoslovakia when the Communists 
seized control of the government there 
in February, 1948. 

At the present time we maintain reg- 
ular diplomatic relations with many 
governments with which we do not see 
eye to eye on such matters as free elec- 
tions, freedom of speech, freedom of the 


recognition 





press. Here are some of them: Argen- 
tina, Spain, Russia, Albania, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Let us be consistent. What is the dif- 
ference between Communist Bulgaria 
and Communist China? If we recognize 
one, why not recognize the other? 

There should be only these tests in 
deciding to recognize an existing gov- 
ernment: 

1. Is that government in possession 
of the machinery of the state? 

2. Is it able to maintain order in the 
territory it governs? 

3. Is it in a position to fulfill its in- 
ternational obligations? 

The Communist regime in China 
meets these requirements. And the Chi- 
nese Nationalist regime does not. 

It has been argued that our recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Communists and 
their admission to the United Nations 
would give Russia control of two vetoes 
in the Security Council. 

Granted that Communist China 
would always side with Soviet Russia in 
the Council, the argument still is not 
very sound. Let us not forget that it 
takes only one veto (which Russia al- 
ready has) to block action in the Se- 
curity Council. The exercise of two ve- 
toes doesn’t make Russia’s power in the 
Security Council any stronger. 

On, the other hand there are several 
definite advantages in our recognizing 
the Chinese Communist regime: 

(a) It would prevent such incidents 
as the-recent imprisonment of Consul 
General Angus Ward. 

(b) It would enable us to maintain 
consular offices—“listening posts”—to ob- 
serve conditions in Communist China. 

(c) The presence of American diplo- 
mats would tend to restrain Russian 
moves to take over China completely. 

(d) It would expand our trade with 
China, which has been considerable, 
and protect our economic interests in 
that country. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The Nationalists’ last stand: Cartoon 
shows Chiang behind U. S. moneybags. 


Finally, as a condition of our recog- 
nition, we could exact a promise from 
the Chinese Communist government not 
to aid Communist movements in the 
other Asian countries. 

Russia and her satellites have already 
recognized the Communist regime in 
China. By withholding our recognition 
we are leaving the field open to the 
Russians to reap all the benefits. 


NO! 


HE regime that we are asked to rec- 

ognize is one—which in the words of 
the New York Times—has “pursued pol- 
icies of piracy, brigandage and black- 
mail in respect to United States citizens 
and United States officials.” 

The leaders of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime have never hesitated to let 
the world know how they feel about us. 
They have constantly insulted the 
United States government in their 
speeches and by their actions. 

From October 24 to November 23 
our Consul General in Red-held Muk- 
den, Angus Ward, and four of his aides, 
were held in a Communist prison. They 
had been arrested on trumped up 
charges and brutally maltreated. After 
their release they were ordered expelled 
from Mukden. All this was done on the 
authority of the Communist regime. 

Such a “government” does not de- 
serve to be recognized by the U. S. 

True, the Communists now control 
most of China. But how did they gain 
that control? It was done by force of 
bullets and bayonets—not by ballots, not 
by persuasion. There has been no popu- 
lar election in Communist-held China. 
The people have been offered no op- 
portunity to express their will. 


“Stooges” of Moscow 


Moreover, the Communist leaders of 
China are not free agents. They are the 
“stooges” of Soviet Russia. They have 
proved time and again their subservi- 
ence to Moscow—in their public pro- 
nouncements, in propaganda literature. 


nist regime we would in effect be rec- 
ognizing Russia’s control over 450,000,- 
000 Chinese. 

What our opponents also fail to see 
is that American recognition of the 
Communist regime in China will not 
gain us that regime’s friendship. 

We did recognize the Communist 
governments in the Soviet satellite 
states. Did these governments cease to 
be hostile toward us? They did not. 

Let’s not deceive ourselves. We can 
expect no more consideration from a 
Communist regime in China than we 
are receiving from the Communist re- 
gime in Hungary. 
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What good will it do us to have dip- 
lomatic representatives in Communist 
China? The mere presence of our diplo- 
mats will no more “restrain” the Rus- 
sians in China than it did in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Nor is there any assurance that rec- 
ognition of the Communist regime in 
China would prevent future unlawful 
arrests of our representatives in that 
country. There is nothing in the record 
of these Communist leaders to inspire 
such confidence. 

On the contrary what we can be cer- 
tain of is that our recognition of the 
Chinese Communists would cause us to 
lose face in Asia. It will be regarded as 
a triumph for Russia. It will greatly 
strengthen the Communist movements 
throughout the entire continent of Asia, 
including Japan and the Philippines. 

In addition to doubling Russia’s voice 
in the Security Council the recognition 
of the Chinese Communists would also 
strengthen Moscow’s position on the 
Allied council for Japan and in the ne- 
gotiation of a Japanese peace treaty. 

If we recognize the Communist re- 
gime in China then we are by that act 
“unrecognizing” the Nationalist govern- 
ment of China. This is the government 
that has been our loyal ally in World 
War II. In fact, it fought against our 
common enemy, Japan, for four years 
before we entered the war. 

Are we to desert our ally now, when 
it needs our support most? Nationalist 
China is not yet dead. The “corpse” is 
still fighting. The Nationalist govern- 
ment still has a strong navy, large ar- 
mies in the field, and controls a sizable 
section of Chinese territory. 

In recognizing the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime all we would accomplish 
would be to forsake our tested friends, 
in the unfounded hope that by so do- 
ing we might lessen the dislike of the 
Communists for us. 

It isn’t worth it. 


' 
By recognizing the Chinese Commu- 


shoemaker in the Chicago Deily News 


“We recognize him all right,’ says Un- 
cle Sam, peering at the “‘new” China. 
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ADVANCING SCIENCE 


BREEDING ATOMIC FUEL. A 
new machine, to be built in the 
wilds of Idaho, is expected to 
solve the problem of producing 
sufficient “fuel” for our future 
atomic energy needs. 
Revealed by David E. Lilienthal, retir- 
ing chairman of the U.S. Atomic En- 
(see next page) this 
‘breeder reactor” is nearly complete. 

Scientists at the Argonne National 
Laboratories near Chicago have long 
been experimenting on the reactor. They 
are are reasonably sure it will work, and 
the AEC has set aside $3,500,000 for its 
construction. When completed, it will 
be installed on a 173,000-acre tract in 
a sparsely settled area near Arco, Idaho. 

“Suppose you are broiling a steak 
over a charcoal fire,” explagned an AEC 
expert. “You have an unlimited supply 
of wood, but only a little charcoal. But 
as you start the fire with charcoal, you 
find that it not only cooks the meat, but 
produces plenty more charcoal from the 
wood you already have.” 

That’s what a breeder reactor is in- 
tended to do. The world has a limited 
supply of “fissionable” materials—the 
elements derived from uranium which 
can be turned into atomic energy by 
splitting the nuclei of their atoms. 

There are two forms of uranium with 
different atomic weights. Only U-235 is 
fissionable. But U-238, of which there 
is an abundant supply found in nature 
(140 times more than of U-235) can 
be converted into plutonium, another 
fissionable material. 

The breeder machine will immensely 
speed up this process, starting with a 
small amount of U-235 as fuel to heat 
up the U-238, but producing a far 
greater amount of plutonium as it runs. 

The new reactor will take a year to 
complete. It can be used to produce 
not only the stuff that goes into atomic 
bombs, but for many useful peacetime 
purposes. While it is not intended to 
generate power, some power will be 
produced as a byproduct. 


ergy Commission 


ACCENT ON YOUTH. Two 
teen-age boy scientists with home 
laboratory equipment, almost 
beat a university biologist to an 
important discovery in cell life. 
The boys are Peter B. Kenen, 16, and 
Michael Hollander, 15, students at the 
Bronx High School of Science, New 
York City. Members of a club organized 
by their biology teacher, Sol Rudin, they 
had experimented for over a year with 
protozoa, minute one-celled animals. 
Under their microscopes the boys ob- 
served three cells of a certain variety of 
protozoa simultaneously exchanging 


Understanding 


the abe 


It can only discuss, advise and rec- 
ommend. But in this one case it had 
a right to impose a decision. 

The issue was the disposal of the 
former Italian colonies in Africa (see 
map). Since the Big Four (the 
United States, Russia, Britain, and 
France) were unable to agree 
among themselves on the fate of 
these colonies, they promised . in 
advance to accept whatever deci- 
sion was reached by the 59-nation 
General Assembly. 

Here is the Assembly’s “verdict”: 

Libya (population  1,16000, 
area 680,000 square miles) is to 
become “an independent and sover- 
eign state as soon as possible, and 
in any case not later than January 
1, 1952.” A United Nations com- 





Map shows Italy (top) and her former colonies. 


their nuclei in the process of joining 
together. 

No such case had ever been reported 
when Peter wrote a paper on their ex- 
periments and submitted it to the West- 
inghouse Science Talent Search contest 
for scientific scholarships. 

Three days later, Dr. Paul B. Weisz, 
assistant professor of biology at Brown 
University, announced a similar dis- 
covery with better equipment. The boys 
and the professor had never heard of 
each other, but the Brown man, with 
more advanced knowledge, was able to 
draw conclusions which the boys natu- 
rally missed. 

The exchange of nuclei between three 
cells might be compared to the process 
of mating in higher animals. It indi- 
cates that there are at least three and 
perhaps more so-called sexes in low 
forms of plant and animal life. 

The discovery is considered of funda- 
mental importance in problems of sex, 
and may also help to throw light on un- 
solved problems of cancer. 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. For the 
first time in its four-year history, 
the U. N. General Assembly car- 
ried out the power to make a final 
and binding decision. 
*-cording to the United Nations Char- 
ter, the Assembly’s authority is limited. 


missioner and a council are to be 
appointed to help write a constitu- 
tion and set up a new state. 

Italian Somaliland (population 970,- 
000, area 194,000 square miles) is to 
be placed under a U. N. trusteeship for 
ten years. Italy will serve as the country 
in charge, on behalf of the . United 
Nations. When the ten years are up, 
Italian Somaliland is to become an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Eritrea (population 1,000,000, area 
15,700 square miles) is to be studied by 
a U.N. commission consisting of five 
small The will 
question the people of Eritrea and will 
make its report to the General Assembly 
in 1950. The question will then be de- 
bated again. 

The vote in the General Assembly on 
the future of these colonies was 48 to 
one, with nine nations abstaining. 
Ethiopia cast the only “no” vote. A vic- 
tim of Italian invasion in 1935, Ethiopia 
remains opposed to any Italian control 
over her former colonies. 

What's Behind It: The one thing the 
three areas have in common is a poverty 
of resources. Most of the land is barren. 
Only can be 
farmed. Agriculture and stock raising— 
a little of each—are the chief means of 
livelihood. But because of their geo- 
graphic location, the former Italian 
colonies have strategic value as possible 
military bases. 


nations. commission 


narrow coastal strips 





ATOM-STILL ON THE 
LOOSE. On the Number One 
problem—international control of 
atomic energy—the General As- 
sembly is back where it started 
(see Nov. 30 issue). 
The Assembly voted, 49 to five, to place 
further atomic control efforts in the 
hands of the Big Five powers and Can- 
ada. The motion also endorsed the 
basic p#®visions of the U. S.-sponsored 
plan, over the objections of the Soviet 
bloc. 

General Assembly President Carlos 
P. Romulo demanded that the six pow- 
ers in their closed-door talks give “open- 
minded consideration” to all proposals 
to break the deadlock on effective in- 
ternational control. 

He summed up the new resolution as 
meaning, “save humanity while there is 
still time.” 

(A major article rounding up all of 
the General Assembly’s actions will ap- 
pear in the Jan. 4 issue.) 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


AEC HEAD QUITS. The United 
States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which is charged by Con- 
gress with control of U. S. atomic 
energy for war or peace, will soon 
have a new chairman. 
David E. Lilienthal, 50, who has been 
chairman of this important five-man 
agency since it was established by law 
in 1946, has resigned as of December 
81. His resignation was accepted by 
President Truman in a cordial letter 
thanking him for his public service in 
“tough pioneering jobs.” 

Before taking the atomic post Lilien- 
thal was for 13 years director and chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Though he is greatly admired by 
many Americans as an outstanding pub- 
lic servant, Mr. Lilienthal’s departure 
was greeted with pleasure by some 
members of Congress who have strongly 
opposed his policies. He was sharply 
attacked last year by Senator Bourke 


Hickenlooper 
(Rep., Iowa), with 
charges of “incred- 
ible mismanage- 
ment.” But after a 
thorough inquiry 
by the joint Con- 
gressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Lilienthal’s 
agency was cleared 
of all major charges. 

In announcing his retirement, Mr. 
Lilienthal indicated that, apart from the 
strain of long service in controversial 
fields, he felt that as a private citizen 
he would be freer to engage in public 
discussior. He has constantly insisted 
that there should be less secrecy about 
atomic developments, and that the pub- 
lic should share in important scientific 
knowledge. y 


orld 


Wide W: 
LILIENTHAL 


“OFFICIAL FAMILY” 
CHANGES. Besides David E. 
Lilienthal’s departure (see above) 
there are two other important 
changes in President Truman’s 
“official family.” 
Within a few weeks Clark M. Clifford, 
special counsel to the President, will re- 
sign his post to take up private law 
practice. 

Clifford is one of a number of Mis- 
sourians who are close advisers to Mr. 
Truman. Since joining the White House 
staff in 1946, Clifford has been credited 
with preparing many of the President’s 
important speeches. 

He is leaving Government service ap- 
parently because he feels that he cannot 
afford to live on his present salary of 
$20,000. He seems assured of earning 
far more than this as a private citizen 
practicing law. 

The other “official family” change 
was the appointment of Hubert E. How- 
ard, Chicago coal company executive. 
Howard was named chairman of the 
Munitions Board of the Department of 
Defense (see KEY issue, Oct. 5, page 6). 
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WHOA THAR! 
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: na Acme 
The U. S. Air Force’s newest jet bomber, the XB-51, uses a 
novel kind of “brake.” It is a parachute which is released 


by the pilot as he lands on a small airfield. The parachute, stowed in the rear 
of the plane, acts to bring the plane to a quick halt. 
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This post has been vacant for some 
time because President Truman was un- 
able to obtain a qualified man willing to 
give up his business position for the 
$16,000-a-year job. The Munitions 
Board is charged with the vital task of 
mobilizing our vast industrial produc- 
tion in case of war. 

Last September the Senate rejected 
the nomination of Carl A. Ilgenfritz for 
the Munitions Board chairmanship. 
Ilgenfritz, with Mr. Truman’s approval, 
agreed to take the job if he could also 
continue to draw his $70,000 salary as 
a United States Steel Corporation vice- 
president. The Senate disapproved of 
this arrangement. 


THE AMERICAS 


COLOMBIA’S ONE-PARTY 
ELECTION. One sure way to 
“win” an election is to be the 
only candidate in the race. 
This has been proved many times in 
totalitarian countries. And it was proved 
again in Colombia last week. 

Colombia (population 10,500,000, 
area 440,000 sq. mi.) has had for many 
years a two-party system—the Liberals 
and the Conservatives. Of the two the 
Liberals were the stronger. But in the 
1946 elections the Liberal party split 
into separate groups. As a result a Con- 
servative was elected president. 

Another election was set for Novem- _ 
ber 27. Just before this date the Con- 
servative president, without consent of 
the legislature, placed Colombia under 
martial law until after the election. The 
Liberals resented this. Violence broke 
out. Among those killed was the brother 
of the Liberal party’s candidate for 
president. The Liberal party withdrew 
its candidate from the race and called 
for a boycott of the elections. 

The election was held as scheduled. 
The Conservative presidential nominee, 
Laureano Gomez, received 956,315 
votes—more than half the eligible votes. 
Thus the Liberal party boycott failed 
in its purpose. The election made the 
Conservatives the majority party. 


UNPREDICTABLE PANAMA- 
NIANS. You never can be sure 
about Latin American news. We 
thought we had the story on Pan- 
ama straight last week (see news 
pages). 

Then came later developments which 

threw our story on Panama into a cocked 

(Panama) hat. 

Let’s start all over again. On Novem- 
ber 19 Panama’s “strong man,” police 
chief Colonel Jose Remon forced Presi- 
dent Daniel Chanis out of office. Vice- 
President Roberto Chiari was sworn in 
as president. And that’s where we left 
you last week. 
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| NEWS: | (Continued) 


But soon after Chanis decided that 
he didn’t want to stay “resigned.” He 
appeared before the legislature and tore 
up his resignation. The legislature up- 
held him. This gave little Panama two 
presidents—Chanis and Chiari. 

The problem was put up to the Pan- 
ama Supreme Court. The court ruled 
that Chanis was still president, despite 
his brief resignation under pressure. 

However, this did not suit Colonel 
Remon. An hour later he announced 
that neither Chanis nor Chiari was pres- 
ident. The legal president, said Remon, 
was Arnulfo Arias, and thereupon in- 
stalled him in the presidential palace. 

True, Arias ran for President in 1948 
and was defeated. But that little matter 
was “corrected.” The 1948 votes were 
“counted” again and it was decided that 
Arias had won, after all. The legisla- 
ture confirmed Arias as president on 
November 25. 

As we go to press, Arias is still Pan- 
ama’s president. But that’s true only, 
we repeat, as we go to press 


IN THE 48 STATES 


YOUR TWO CENTS WORTH. 
You've seen plenty of reminders 
to do your Christmas mailing 
early, but here’s another impor- 
tant hint to keep in mind. 
Some of Uncle Sam’s postal rates have 
changed this year. For example, air 
mail letters need six cents postage in- 
stead of five. 

But did you know that you can no 

longer send unsealed Christmas cards 
or other unsealed mailing matter) for 
1% cents? This year unsealed cards re- 
quire two cents postage. 

This higher rate is one of several 
moves to help the Post Office meet its 
heavy expenses. 
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FRATERNITY RULES MAY 
CHANGE. College fraternities 
which “restrict” their member- 
ships have been urged to elimi- 
nate these restrictions. 
Many college fraternities limit their 
membership to persons of the same race 
or religion. In recent years, at meetings 
of the fraternities or their national or- 
ganizations, members have often de- 
bated whether to drop such restrictions. 
This fall the New England Inter- 
fraternity Conference urged fraternities 
to discontinue any rules which barred 
i person from membership because of 
race or religion. Later, at Dartmouth 
College a poll on this question was 
taken among the students. Of the stu- 
dents voting, 75 per cent said they 
favored the dropping of membership 
restrictions 


Acme 
Sure cure for ‘‘back-seat driving’ is this 
automobile television set. These sets are 
being installed in some new cars in Britain. 


Late last month this same subject was 
brought before the National Interfra- 
ternity Conference at its annual meet- 
ing. The Conference voted to ask those 
member fraternities which have selec- 
tive membership rules to take such steps 
as they may elect to drop provisions for 
“selective membership.” (Many frater- 
nities are already free of such restric- 
tions. ) 

What's Behind It: The first college 
fraternity was Phi Beta Kappa, founded 
at the College of William and Mary in 
1776. It was a social club much like 
our college fraternities today. It had a 
badge, a secret grip, and motto. Fifty 
years later Phi Beta Kappa was changed 
to a non-secret honor society. 

Beginning about 1825 with the 
founding of Kappa Alpha at Union 
College, secret college fraternities 
spread rapidly. There are now 58 
national fraternities that are members of 
the National Interfraternity Council. 
Ten of the largest each have more than 
75 chapters among men students in 
American colleges. Similar women’s 
groups, called sororities, have chapters 
in about 160 colleges. 

Many of the college fraternities were 
founded in church schools, and their 
original charters restricted membership 
to those of the same religion. 


INCOME FACTS. Ten million 
American families, as well as an 
additional six million individuals 
who live alone, earn less than 
$2,000 a year. 
These groups make up one third of our 
population. 

A study of these “low income” fami- 
lies was recently completed by a Con- 
gressional subcommittee, led by Senator 
John Sparkman (Dem., Ala.). 

The subcommittee, in its report, 
warned that it did not consider $2,000 
a “minimum” figure. Some farm fami- 


lies can get along on less than a $2,000 
cash yearly income. Many city families 
find it difficult to make ends meet with 
less than $3,000. But the report reveals 
many distinct patterns in our American 
economy. Here are some of the prob- 
lems raised: 

1. Farm Families: One third of the 
10 million low-income families live on 
farms. And half of these rural families 
(1,700,000) earn less than $1,000 a 
year. The subcommittee urges special 
measures for these families. These in- 
clude providing opportunities for indus- 
trial employment for poor farmers, and 
creating new markets for vegetables and 
milk—products which come particularly 
from smaller, less successful farms. 

2. Old Age: About 1,700,000 non- 
farm below-$2,000-a-year families are 
headed by persons over 65 years of age. 
About half of the families in the U. S. 
headed by older persons are in the low- 
income group. (In last week’s major ar- 
ticle, “Will You Enjoy a Ripe Old Age?” 
we saw the growing importance of the 
problems of our “senior citizens.” ) 

3. Negro Families: Of the non-farm 
low-income families one eighth are 
negro. This is considerably greater than 
the proportion of negro families to the 
entire population. The Congressional 
subcommittee suggested that “broaden- 
ing educational and vocational opportu- 
nities for the Negro may be a construc- 
tive way of attacking the low-income 
problem.” 

4. Education: Two thirds of the 
heads of low-income non-farm families 
never progressed beyond the eighth 
grade in school. 

In addition, low-income families usu- 
ally cannot afford further education be- 
yond grade school. Thus, a_ vicious 
circle is created—a man’s lack of educa- 
tion leads to low income which in turn 
deprives his children of an adequate 
education. 


ON THE © NEWS 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

____ 1. In what state will 
the AEC build a “breeder reactor?” 

2. Which is the na- 
tion’s oldest college fraternity? 

3. Which former Ital- 
ian colony will become independent not 
later than January 1, 1952? 

4. One third of our 
families and individuals earn less than 
what cash income yearly? 

5. H. E. Howard will 
head what Defense Dept. board? 





You Can 
Hear It, Now 


AN YOU still hear Mr. Truman’s 
classic campaign line—“I'm Harry 
S. Truman, I work for the Government, 
and I'm trying to keep my job”? Or do 
you chuckle to remember the Veep’s re- 
mark at the 1948 Democratic conven- 
tion, “A bureaucrat is a Democrat who 
holds an office that some Republican 
wants”? 

These amusing lines, plus such mem- 
orable statements as David Lilienthal’s 
definition of democracy, Winston 
Churchill’s now famous “Iron Curtain” 
speech, and General Marshall’s speech 
in which he outlined the plan that avas 
to bear his name, live again in Columbia 
Records’ new “I Can Hear It, Now. . .” 
album. 

Telescoping the history that has been 
made since V-J Day into 45 minutes is 
a tough assignment. What events would 
vou nominate as the high spots of those 
years? In “I Can Hear It, Now. . .”, 
Volume II, you can hear what ace news 
commentator Ed Murrow and NBC 
writer-producer Fred Friendly decided 
were the most memorable moments of 
the last four years. 

Many of you have probably heard 
Volume I of Columbia’s “I Can Hear It, 
Now ...” series, a dramatic collection of 
the spoken moments that shaped our his- 
tory between 1932 and 1945. Although 
Columbia executives felt that they had 
an unusually worthwhile recording in 
their Volume I, they didn’t expect the 
album to have a wide sale. The human 
voice “except when it’s running up and 
down the scale,” had never been a big 
seller on records, a Columbia executive 
explained. 

However, Volume I shattered these 
ideas by selling 200,000 albums—a spec- 
tacular sale for anything outside of hit 
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tunes. Apparently many people are fas- 
cinated by the chance to relive history 
through recordings. 

The main theme of Volume I was 
concerned with the fight to win the war 
against fascism. The theme of Volume 
II can similarly be said to be the fight 
to win the peace. Volume II begins with 
the V-J Day celebrations in Times 
Square, London, and Moscow and con- 
cludes with President Truman’s imita- 
tion of radio commentator H. V. Kalten- 
born. 

Excerpts from history-making speech- 
es, Congressional hearings, and news- 
casts have been skillfully assembled and 
interspersed with Murrow’s commen- 
tary. Operations Crossroads and Vittles 
(the Bikini A-bomb test and the air lift 
into Berlin), the assassination of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, and the 1948 Dewey-Tru- 
man campaign are all part of the story. 

Nor is the recording devoted exclu- 
sively to political matters. Murrow and 
Friendly have also rated as newsworthy 
Babe Ruth Day at Yankee Stadium in 
1947, Princess Elizabeth’s wedding, and 
the late Mayor LaGuardia’s reading of 
the comics over the radio. 

This well organized summary of re- 
cent history is available in album form 
or on one long-playing record. 
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They Roast Presidents Alive! 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Why sometimes I think I'd just better 
make peace. 
It’s a cruel, cruel world. 


Earlier, a Gridiron quartet put new 
words to the well known radio commer- 
cial: 

Communism hits the spot, 

Uncle Joe likes it a lot; 

Customers have always said 

It’s a whole lot better than a hole in 

the head. 


The origin of the Gridiron Club goes 
back to the 1880s. A group of Wash- 
ington newspaper wits made a habit of 
meeting together for dinner. In 1885 
they created the Gridiron Club to give 
themselves a wider outlet for satirizing 
the “stuffed shirts” in public life. The 
club soon took its present form and has 
met regularly since then. During World 
War II the twice-yearly dinners were 
suspended. 

The club is limited to 50 active mem- 
bers. New ones are elected only when 
a member leaves Washington, takes a 
job outside the newspaper field, or dies. 
Some people have criticized the club 
for its exclusiveness. They say that the 
50 men are “stuffed shirts” themselves, 
and do not represent the average news- 
paperman in the Capital. 

But, generally speaking, the Gridiron 
Club has a high reputation. The broad 
humor at the expense of the nation’s 
leaders, combined with good sports- 
manship and a touch of mystery, seem 
typically American. This week the Grid- 
iron Club will “singe” the nation’s po- 
litical leaders once again—and they will 
sit there and love it! 


This article was based on an inter- 
view with Lewis Wood, Gridiron Club 
historian and veteran member of the 
Washington Bureau of the New York 
Times. 





The Southwest 
(Concluded) 


Sam’s wing. They are either too closely 
tied to tribal ways of life to want to 
leave, or are fearful of the discrimina- 
tion which they would face in the 
“white man’s world.” 

Many, too—particularly those in 
Oklahoma—would not wish to give up 
the riches (such as oil fields) which 
they share on their reservations. 

The 60,000 Navajo Indians in Arizona 
and New Mexico suffer the worst pri- 
vation of any of our “first citizens.” 
Most of the land they control is useful 
only for sheep grazing. Yet the land 
is no longer able to feed enough sheep 
needed to support Navajo families. 


Although the Federal Government is 
responsible for the reservation Indians’ 
health, education, and welfare, the fa- 
cilities which are provided are often 
dreadfully inadequate. Among the Na- 
vajos, for instance, there are school 
accommodations for only one third of 
the tribe’s 24,000 school-age children. 
While hospitals are well equipped there 
are not enough of them. And there is 
only one doctor for every 6,000 Navajos. 

Last year, as the Navajos’ plight grew 
worse, Congress passed a temporary 
five-million-dollar relief appropriation. 
This year a long-range 88-million-dollar 
program was passed by Congress but 
vetoed by the President. Mr. Truman, 
and a majority of the Indians them- 
selves, objected to features of the bill 


which would have put the Indians un- 
der many state restrictions. A new bill, 
free of these features, will be taken up 
by Congress this winter. 

In 1948 Arizona and New Mexico 
reservation Indians earned the right 
to vote. This had previously been de- 
nied them because of their special non- 
taxable status under the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s protection. 

In many ways the Indian problem 
is not one for the Southwest alone, be- 
cause of the dominating role in their 
life played by Uncle Sam. But the In- 
dian population—far from dying out— 
is increasing more rapidly than the gen 
eral national average. While some prov 
ress has been made the nation still has 
the Indians’ plight on its conscience, 
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Consolidated Freightways, Ine. 


The trucking industry has helped to change our eating habits. Nowadays we demand fresh fruits and vegetables all year. 


Truckin’ Down the Highway 


‘SSOP IN. We're ready to roll.” 
Driver Charlie Forkner of Port- 

land, Oregon, slammed down the hood 
‘f his 36-ton Diesel truck and trailer. 
Tony Simon, staff writer of Scholastic 
\fagazines, climbed into the high truck 
ib while Charlie checked his logbook. 

Tony was off on another lap of his 
12,000-mile summer trip to get a first- 
hand report of America’s transportation 
Last month (in our Nov. 2 issue) 
Tony told the story of his trip on the 
Frank Purnell, a Great Lakes iron ore 
poat, 

At Hibbing, Minnesota, Tony visited 
the Mesabi iron ore mines 
n the world 
Great Northern 
Builder for a fast, comfortable 
yintry trip from St. Paul, Minnesota, 

Spokane, Washington 

By Greyhound, Tony made a quick 
isit to Grand Coulee Dam and then he 
ntrained on another section of the 
Empire Builder for Portland, 
There he spent two days as the guest 
f several big West Coast truck lines. 
Now Tony tells us in his own words 
the story of his ride from Portland to 
San Francisco in a series of hops in big 
Diesel trucks. 


vstem 


the greatest 
Then he hopped aboard 
Railway's Empire 


cTOSS- 


Oregon 


Tony’s Own Story 


“You'll ride with me from Portland to 
Eugene, Oregon,” Charlie said, getting 
behind the wheel. “From there you'll 
nake a night haul in another rig.” 
Truckers call anything thev drive “a 
”) 


ig 


g 
Our huge rig droned like a super- 


fortress as Charlie warmed the motor 
Slowly we rumbled out of the long Con- 
solidated Freightways loading terminal. 
Charlie gripped the wheel tightly, then 
turned the rig up a wide street. 

He leaned forward, staring into his 


rear-view mirror. The trailer hung out 


Trucks haul everything from 


to our left. Expertly he spun the wheel 
until the trailer straightened in line be- 
hind the truck. 

“Portland traffic is heavy in late after- 
noon,” Charlie yelled. “We won't make 
any time until we hit the highway.” 

Charlie’s arms worked as quick as 
pistons as he rolled the wheel or shifted 
gears, maneuvering the rig through the 
busy traffic. (A truck like Charlie’s has 
15 forward speeds.) We bounced so 
much that I felt as if I were riding a 
basketball in a high dribble 


Master Drivers 


Soon we reached the highway and 
sped along at 50 miles an hour. Sud- 
denly Charlie steered the rig out of our 
lane in order to pass a smaller truck 
ahead. Again he leaned forward, his 
eyes glued to the rear-view mirror. We 
didn’t swing back to our lane again 
until Charlie spotted the smaller truck 
in the mirror. Just as we roared back 
into our lane, a car sped by. 

“Passing isn’t an easy job,” I shouted. 

“No,” Charlie replied. “I have to 
judge the speed of oncoming cars. Once 
I start passing, I can’t get back to my 
own lane until there’s a safe distance 
between my trailer and whatever is be- 
hind me.” 

An oncoming truck and trailer bore 
down on us. As the rig shrieked by, 
Charlie signaled the driver by holding 
up two fingers. The driver returned the 
signal. 

“Truck Charlie explained, 
‘always signal each other as a 


drivers,” 
safety 
measure. One finger is a warning that 
there’s trouble ahead—maybe a slippery 
road or an auto accident. Two fingers 
mean all’s well—shoot on. Three fingers 
means to stop. At night we blink our 
lights.” 


bobby pins to prefab houses 


Two hours later we pulled into a 
loading terminal in Eugene. The sun 
was sinking fast. The night haul was 
soon to begin. 

Charlie introduced me to Johnny 
Castner, my driver for the next leg of 
my trip to San Francisco. While Johnny 
checked his tires, one of the loaders told 
me that Johnny was Oregon’s champion 
“roadeo” driver. (P.S. Johnny recently 
became U. S. “roadeo” champion in the 
truck and trailer class.) 

“What’s a roadeo?” I asked. 

“It’s a contest to test the skill of truck 
drivers,” the loader replied. “Instead of 
tangling with bucking broncos, the 
truck drivers their rigs over a 
tough course. 

“They weave the rigs through narrow 
lanes of barrels without touching a bar- 
rel, make sharp S turns, park within six 
inches of a loading platform without 
touching it, stop within a few inches of 
a chalk line, and so on. They also must 
pass a safety test on rules, first aid, fire- 
fighting, and truck maintenance. Johnny 
won first place this year in the truck 
and trailer class.” 

“You're a brave man to be riding with 
me,” Johnny joked as he took the wheel. 
“T can’t drive.” 

“I know,” I said. “Neither can Ralph 
Kiner hit home runs.” 

“Let her roll,” shouted a. loader. 

The motor whined and buzzed as the 
rig charged down the dark highway— 
the Rogue River route. The faint dash- 
board lights painted Johnny’s face an 
eerie green. Suddenly the ditch light 
spotlighted a sign—“Look out for rocks 
on road.” 

Johnny peered into the light cast by 
his main headlights. 

“If we hit a large rock or anything 
solid like the road bank,or an oncom- 


steer 





ing truck, our whole load would crash 
right through the cab,” he said. I 
reached back and felt the rear cab wall. 

(The huge trailer we were pulling 
was loaded with iron pipes, packaged 
food, refrigerators, and other goods. ) 

For the next hour Johnny was silent 
while he concentrated on the many cars 
and trucks dashing past us like nervous 
ants. Then traffic thinned out and the 
highway became empty. 

Our rig strained up hills and around 
steep curves. Even with the noisy motor 
drumming in my ears, | fell asleep. A 
few minutes later my head jerked up- 
ward. Johnny had honked his horn. 
Ahead, I saw another truck and trailer 
passing a car. The oncoming rig was 
on our side of the highway, bearing 
down on us at 50 miles an hour. 

The two rigs slammed closer to each 
other. Johnny honked the horn again. 
The other rig passed the car and shot 
back into its lane. Again, it seemed as 
if only inches separated our two rigs. I 
thought of the roadeo and the skill of 
truck drivers. 

We refueled at Roseburg, Oregon, 
and highballed on to Medford. There I 
switched to a third rig, headed for 
Redding, California. At Redding I 
again changed trucks, straight-running 
down to San Francisco where mv 600- 
mile truck ride ended. 

I was tired and loop-legged as I 
crawled down from the cab in San 
Francisco, but I wouldn’t have missed 
the trip for all the oil in Texas. I had 
met some of the safest and most skilled 
drivers who use our highwavs and I 
had traveled on the mightiest rigs in the 
world. 


How’s Your Truck ‘Line’? 


“How good is your Truck ‘Line’?” 
Tony asked us at lunch recently, when 
we were talking over his trip. “For ex- 
ample,” he grinned, “What's a ‘cackle 
crate?” 

We were stuimped. 

“That’s a truck which carries chick- 
ens to market,” Tony replied. 


Guest Northern Railway 
Tony Simon rode the Empire Builder, 
deluxe Great Northern passenger train. 


Here are some other questions Tony 
shot at us. How many can you answer? 

What's a pajama wagon? 

Answer: A pajama wagon is a truck 
with a separate compartment back of 
the cab where one driver can sleep 
while another takes the wheel. Runs of 
1,000 miles in 36 hours aren’t unusual 
on a two-driver truck which highballs 
long-distance freight over the highways. 

How many trucks are there in the 
United States? 

Answer: There are 7,500,000 trucks, 
giving direct employment to more than 
5,000,000 workers. Nearly nine out of 
ten trucks are for carrying loads of 1% 
tons or less. These are Ford, Chevrolet, 
and other makes—pickups, fast-moving 
panel deliveries, and general-purpose 
trucks used by farmers and city busi- 
ness men. Trucks that pick up small 
quantities of vegetables, packages, and 
other goods and deliver them at retail 
stores and at homes are called “peddler” 
trucks by truckers. 

There are about 250,000 big trucks 
in the United States. Some carry 40 tons 
of ore in a single load; smaller trucks, 
the vans, can “swallow” a houseful of 
furniture. The biggest trucks operate on 
special roads and rarely on highways. 

How has the trucking industry helped 
to change our food habits? 

Answer: The potato is becoming “just 
another vegetable.” We're eating fewer 
potatoes per person today than we 
were in 1918, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Why? We 
demand other fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles the around. Freight trains 
and truck lines bring to our cities the 
fresh products of the gardens of South- 
ern California, the Rio Grande district 
of Texas, and from Florida. Truck lines 
carry the bulk of this produce over dis- 
tances up to 500 miles. 

Visit any big-city wholesale market 
where fruit and vegetables are being 
sold and you'll see how the modern 
truck is making it possible to give us 
fresh fruits and vegetables the year 
round. At a big Eastern market it’s 
not unusual to see broccoli from Penn- 
sylvania; spinach from Maryland; cauli- 
flower from Long Island; _ brussels 
sprouts from New Jersey; celery, toma- 
toes, and lettuce from scores of nearby 
farms. A Delaware truck is loaded with 
6,000 fryers—ten tons of chicken for 
Sunday dinners. 

You can talk to the driver of a Mary- 
land “reefer”—a refrigerator truck which 
can load 356 strawberry crates of 36 
pints each—a load worth close to $4,000 
at 30 cents per pint. His truck body is 
built of plywood and spun-glass insula- 
tion, with a sleeper cab, an ice bunker, 
and a motor-driven fan which circulates 
damp, cool air through the interior. It 
rolls on 10 tires (“biscuits”). 

What are some of the big problems 
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r Tony Simon photo 
Meet Johnnie Castner, U. S. “roadeo” 
champion for the truck-trailer class. 


of the fast-growing trucking industry? 

Answer: The trucking industry, like 
the railroads, is regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which sets 
up standards for drivers, and regulates 
wages and hours of workers who work 
in interstate commerce. 

In addition, each state has its own 
highway and trucking laws and many 
of these laws make it difficult for inter- 
state trucking firms to operate efficiently 
and economically. 

These “road block” laws govern such 
matters as the weight and length of the 
truck. Restrictions vary from state to 
state and make it difficult for a 
which trucks on long 
through several states. 

Some highways are closed to trucks 
because government officials say that 
the trucks will wear the highways out 
too rapidly. Trucking firms point out 
that truck and bus lines often pay as 
much as one third of the money col- 
lected from all motor vehicles for high- 
way maintenance. Why, say truck off- 
cials, shouldn’t highways be built sturdy 
enough to stand up under the traffic of 
the companies that pay so much of the 
taxes? 

In the meantime, while business and 
government officials work out solutions 
to these problems, skilled truck drivers 
like Charlie Forkner and Johnny Cast- 
ner are rolling the highway freight. And 
they’re rolling up phenomenal records 
for safety, speed, and for carrying ev- 
thing that has “two ends and will 
move.” 
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sends hauls 


This is third in a series of articles on 
U. S. Transportation. In later articles 
Tony will describe his trip via the Santa 
Fe from San Francisco to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; his travels via Greyhound 
through the southern United States, 
and his plane trip (Pan American Air- 
ways) from Miami, Florida, to Puerto 
Rico and then back to his home in New 
York City. 





IT’S JOE’S IDEA 


Last year, Joe Little, T-A-B Club- 
ber in Tampa, Florida, ordered eight 
copies of his favorite December 
T-A-B CLUB book. He kept one for 
himself and knocked seven people 
off his Xmas list with the others. 

“Fine idea,” wrote Joe. “My friends 
are pleased and next month I'll have 
two free dividends due on the eight 
books I bought, which I can use as 
birthday gifts or keep for myself.” 

It's sometimes difficult to select 
books as gifts for your friends. The 
variety offered by T-A-B CLUB this 
month makes it easy. And, besides 
making your friends happy Christ- 
mas morning, you'll be_ building 
T-A-B CLUB dividend credit for 
yourself. 

Yes, it’s a fact that next month is 
dividend month and T-A-B Clubbers 
may select a free book for every four 
they have purchased this term. 

Read over the December books de- 
scribed here. Decide which ones you 
want to own—or give as Christmas 
“presents. Check the order blank be- 
low and hand it to your T-A-B CLUB 
Secretary TODAY. 

Please urge your Secretary to send 
in the order as soon as possible. Mail 
is slower as Christmas approaches. 


December 1949 Senior Edition 


1. 300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO toward Thurston 


Can you knot a handkerchief, as if by magic? Make a ruler 
jump from your hand to the ceiling? Make coins appear and 
disappear—and even talk? You can easily learn these and 
hundreds of other tricks if you own this illustrated book. 
Become a magician and you will be the life of the party. 


2. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
Captain Ted W. Lawson 


The author joined the Army Air Force in 1940. By 1941 he 
was a first pilot. Soon after Pearl Harbor he volunteered for 
the “dangerous mission.” It turned out to be the bombing of 
Tokyo. His story of the raid—and the crash in China—is one 
of the most exciting and moving accounts of the war. His 
part in the raid brought him many military honors. 


3. CABBAGES AND KINGS 0.Heary 


O. Henry is best known for the unlooked-for twist at the end 
of his stories. Although he wrote over 600 stories, he never 
wrote a novel. This book is the closest he ever came to one. 
All the stories are held together by a common background— 


“a seacoast town in Central America. O. Henry drifted down 


there from Texas and knocked around among refugees, con- 
suls, and odd characters. e 


\NTHOLOGY = Scott Meredith, Ed. 


Here is a collection of stories which are as sunny as dande- 
lion heads and as cheerful as a June breeze. Included are 
all the outstanding Wodehouse characters. There’s one 
story which has not appeared in print before. Wodehouse is 
always funny, but these are especially happy and hilarious 
nonsense stories. 





300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO 


THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO _ 


SAN LUIS REY 





Thornton Wilder 








1. 
2. 

3. CABBAGES AND KINGS 
4. WODEHOUSE ANTHOLOGY 
5. 


BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 





Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 


with 


¥% Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your T-A-B 


CLUB secretary. 


for each book ordered. 


One fateful day the Bridge of San Luis 
Rey broke and five people were dashed 
to their deaths. Brother Juniper, a monk, 
saw the sad accident and wondered why 
these particular five people happened to 
meet their deaths in this way at this time. 
He began a study of their lives. What he 
found makes a story you won't forget. 





There were no parties and no dances, 
but this was one Christmas he'd never forget 


By WILLIAM FAVEL 


ENERAL DWIGHT D. EISEN- 

HOWER has written a book about 
World War II and so have a lot of 
other people. Sometimes I page through 
these books, but somehow I can’t read 
them, can’t really get my teeth into 
them. You see, they seldom mention 
the infantry division I was in and they 
say nothing about our company or our 
Christmas in Luxembourg. And none 
of these writers has ever heard of Ma- 
dame Rolland. Maybe it was only a 
small incident, and certainly beneath 
the notice of a general, but to me it 
was the big story of the war... . 

It all began when three of us re- 
placements crawled wearily down from 
an Army truck one night in December, 
1944. “You're lucky to join our outfit,” 
said a sergeant with whiskery cheeks 
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Madame 


when we stretched our legs and looked 
around. “This is Beck—a rest area 
where we're safe. We're here to re- 
organize our outfit. With you replace- 
ments, the company now numbers 33.” 
We knew a rifle company should num- 
ber more than 180 men and as if an- 
ticipating our question he added hasti- 
ly, “We took a shellacking up in Huert- 
gen Forest.” 

We were tired and cold, and I con- 
fess that I was frightened. For months 
we'd been shuttling from camp to camp 
en route to combat—first in England, 
then through France. Then Belgium, 
and as far as Aachen, Germany. I 
hadn't slept too well the night before 
in bombed-out Aachen. We could hear 


Rolland’s 


artillery firing in the distance, and the 
drone of a Jerry reconnaissance plane 
sounded ominous to a rookie like me. 

Now we'd found our company—the 
one we were to join in combat. 

We soon discovered that the Luxem- 
bourgers had all left Beck. Our com- 
pany lived in the village inn and I was 
assigned a room on the top floor under 
the eaves. I remember I could stretch 
out my hand and touch a swallow’s 
nest. A fourth-floor room overlooking a 
Luxembourg village may be a real find 
for a summering tourist in peacetime, 
but in wartime, it can be a death trap— 
the most likely part of a building to be 
hit by bombs or artillery fire. But I 
didn’t know that then and even the 
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rats scuttling across the rafters over- 
head did not keep me awake. 

About 6:00 a.m. the building shook 
and we dashed for the basement. A 
German artillery shell shattered the 
bank behind the inn. Then the field 
phone began ringing. Our company 
commander hurriedly jeeped off to bat- 
talion headquarters. 

Ordinary Joes like myself—not essen- 
tial for “inside conferences” on strategy 
—took advantage of the sunny morning 
to rig up stoves in our rooms and boil 
our dirty uniforms. (We had two com- 
plete outfits but everything was dirty 
from sleeping—fully clothed—in old fac- 
tories, in straw-strewn pup tents, and 
crowded boxcars.) 

Sometime later, our c. o. returned, 
ordered lunch for us immediately, and 
told us to prepare to turn out for duty. 
A German scouting party of 10 or 15 
men was believed to have crossed the 
river during the night and to be some- 
where in our part of Luxembourg. 

My extra uniform was still boiling 
on the stove when about 30 of us took 
off to find the Jerries. It was a warm 
day and no coats were necessary. We 
wouldn’t be gone long—in fact we'd be 
back in time to rub and hang up our 
laundry. That’s what we thought! 

But the scouting party we searched 
for turned out to be a full regiment of 
Germans—a spearhead unit, starting the 


“push” that was to be called the Battle 
of the Bulge. 

We went by truck to the nearby vil- 
lage of Consdorf—battalion headquar- 
ters—and then, with a light tank to sup- 
port us, we marched through the crisp 
light snow in the general direction of 


Germany. Late in the afternoon, as 
dusk descended, we entered a small 
clearing of evergreen trees, not far from 
the Luxembourg village of Bergdorf. 

Then all hell broke loose. Screaming 
meemies shrieked over the clearing and 
German artillery fire sprayed through 
the trees, showering shrapnel and 
branches on us. Overhead the barrage 
looked like a combination of chain 
lightning and the Fourth of July fire- 
works at Reeds Lake back home in 
Michigan. We dug foxholes like mad. 
My gloves were wet from tugging at 
roots. 

My fox hole was no more than 14 
or 15 inches deep and not nearly long 
enough when the shelling became in- 
tense. I remembered my instructions, 
“Keep your head down,” as I flopped 
into my hole. I realized that my pos- 
terior was probably sticking up, but 
there was nothing I could do but pray 
and I said every prayer my mother 
had ever taught me. 

I was so frightened I shook. So this 
was combat. So this was I—a coward. 
I vowed I'd do something about that. 
When the shelling slackened up a little, 


I volunteered to go the three miles 
back to battalion headquarters to carry 
a message and to report our location. 
Our c. o. hesitated to send a rookie, 
but he finally let me go. 

“Be careful,” he cautioned. “I think 
some Germans have cut us off and they 
may be between here and headquar- 
ters.” 

He was right. A few minutes before 
I got back to Consdorf, four German 
scouts were surprised and shot at the 
edge of the village. 

At headquarters, all was excitement. 
I was ordered to wait in the dim hall- 
way outside the Commander’s office— 
the living room of a house. At least I 
had a few minutes to get warm. I was 
even given a ride part way back to the 
“front.” 

Early the next morning we snaked 
across an open field, a few at a time, 
and gained the cover of a barn at the 
edge of the village of Bergdorf, where 
we feared one of our companies was 
surrounded by Germans. My heart was 
in my mouth and my feet didn’t want 
to do what I wanted of them. 

Veterans in our outfit were slow 
about dodging from house to house to, 
reach the center of the village. Some 
of them had landed in France on 
D-Day and most of them had seen 
months of combat. They knew what 
combat was. 

Several tanks came to our support 
and we started down the street for the 
village square two blocks away. I was 
walking even with the lead tank and 
was using the cover of a stone wall 
along the road. 

“Soldier, go ahead of the tank and 
see what's around the corner,” a big, 
coveralled tanker ordered me. 

That struck me as ridiculous. Why 
shouldn’t the armored tank go first? 
Why must I take the risk of getting 
shot? “Go yourself,” I told him. 

Later I discovered that the tanker 
was a captain and accustomed to hav- 
ing his orders obeyed. Also, that he was 
right. Tanks are easily knocked out in 
narrow streets and tankers hate to take 
chances. 

We discovered that the Ger- 
mans had surrounded a small resort ho- 
tel, imprisoning the Co. “E” men who 
were still alive. We had one radio code 
and Co. “E” had another. We couldn’t 
communicate with each other. 

We took refuge in the wine cellar 
of a five-story hotel on the town’s 
square. Across the street another hotel 
was burning. Chickens and hogs ran 
wild in the streets. In the center of the 
square was a knocked-out American 
jeep with two dead Jerries lying near it. 
Germans occupied the buildings just 
off the square. 

From the door of our wine cellar we 
could see the hotel holding the im- 
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prisoned Americans. It was a long block 
away, past the burning hotel. Lying 
scattered all the way down the road 
were the bodies of 20 to 30 German 
soldiers, mowed down by Co. “E” when 
the Jerries made the mistake of march- 
ing down that road. 

Occasionally artillery shells would hit 
our hotel, knocking off the top floors. 
After dark—a dark made ghasfly by the 
burning hotel across the street—the ar- 
tillery fire over Bergdorf slowed up 
and our c. o. said we'd have to make 
contact with Co. “E.” 

I was more frightened than ever, but 
I knew that if I was to amount to any- 
thing as a combat soldier, I had better 
do something immediately. I volun- 
teered to take our code to Co. “E.” I 
wanted to go alone. I figured that the 
fellow picked to go with me was also 
afraid and that would make the trip 
only the more difficult. However, the 
c. 0. insisted that Mills go with me and 
that we start at midnight. 

We crawled slowly across the village 
square, past the burning hotel, and 
around the dead Germans. Occasionally 
a floor would give way, dropping bath- 
tubs and fixtures to the floor below. 

“Stay low,” Mills whispered. “The 
Jerries have guns trained on this road 
and they’re watching.” 

What worried me most was what 
would happen when we approached 
the hotel. The Co. “E” men probably 
would think we were Germans rushing 
the place and open up on us with 
everything they had. Should we crawl 
to the hotel porch and knock at the 
bottom of the front door? I couldn't 
make up my mind. 

In the end, I decided it would be 
safer to crawl right up on the porch 
steps and across the porch floor to the 
front door, and that’s what we did. The 
door window was broken and I said 
loudly who we were and to let us in. 
They were glad to see us and, oy, 
were we glad to be there safe! One 
chap brewed us, some powdered coffee 
to warm us up a bit, while another 
made a copy of the radio code. I de- 
cided to return to my company imme- 
diately, while my courage lasted. 

Three nights later, when our position 
in Bergdorf was impossible, we moved 
out. The infantry men (including the 
Co. “E” men who were still alive) rode 
on top of the tanks. Like clay pigeons 
in a shooting gallery, we were perfect 
targets for German sharpshooters. 

The weather had turned cold; we 
had no coats and no blankets. It was 
too cold to lie in the snow, so we stood 
all night in a 12-foot growth of ever- 
greens interlaced with thorny brush 
Every time I started to fall asleep, I 
swayed against the thorns and came to, 
temporarily. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SHAVER 


YOUR NEW SCHICK ELECTRIC SHAVER MUST 


UTSHAVE BLADE RAZORS 
or YOUR MONEY BACK 


ON ALL SCHICK SHAVERS BOUGHT FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, THE TRIAL OFFER 
PERIOD IS EXTENDED UNTIL JANUARY 10 
You can buy a Schick Electric Shaver 
today and mail it with a big “DO NOT 
OPEN UNTIL CHRISTMAS” on the 
package. The. money-back trial offer 
period doesn’t start until Dec. 25 on any 
Schick bought this month... and we’ve 


greener regres ee ree re ETT sg 


added five days to our 10-day trial. 

If at any time before January 10, 1950, 
your dad, brother, uncle, or other lucky 
man isn’t convinced the Schick can out- 
shave his blade razor, either you or he 
can return it and get your money back. 

By ‘“outshave’’ we mean getting a 
faster, more comfortable shave that’s just 
as close as he wants. Schick Incorporated 
—Stamford, Conn. 


SCHICK SUPER (above) V-16 
shearing head; handy stop- 
start switch snaps powerful 
AC-DC motor on and off. 
‘*Whisk-its’’ catch beard clip- 
»ings. In handsome 

ahaoaial travel case $22.50 
SCHICK COLONEL (left) 3-M 
hollow-ground shearing head; 
powerful AC-DC motor; 
**Whisk-its’’ catch beard clip- 
pings. In smart leath- $17.50 


erette tray case 
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Madame Rolland’s 
(Continued from page 20) 


We were retreating slowly, trying to 
give as little ground as possible while 
more troops were rushed to the front to 
help us. At one time, the Germans were 
so close we could see them. Their mor- 
tar shells fell all around us. Some re- 
placements had come up, but nearly 
every day one or two men from our 
company were wounded or killed. 

Once a huge cock pheasant flew up 
almost into my face. I was so jittery 
that for a moment I[ thought it was a 
mortar shell. At night Jerry scout planes 
looked for us and there were rumors 
that the dread German paratroopers 
had landed. Sometimes we could see the 
yellow signal flares the Germans used. 
Once one of our night guards spied 
some white cows in the woods and mis- 
took them for white-clad paratroopers. 

Late one afternoon it happened. The 
order carne from headquarters—I don’t 
know which headquarters—that we 
could withdraw. Another division had 
been flown in to take our place. 

We passed the replacements as we 
hustled to the rear, plunging into one 
of those deep-valley glades Which make 


Luxembourg so beautiful-when the 
tourist season is on. 

Several miles back there were 
blacked-out trucks waiting for us. We 
climbed in and the truck drivers moved 
cautiously down the road, on the alert 
for a German surprise. 

In no time the swaying of the truck 
put me to sleep. When I awakened our 
truck was droning up a steep mountain 
road and it was nearly midnight. 
“We're almost there,” Mills said. “The 
driver told me.” 

“And do you know what night this 
is?” Schmidtz said. “It’s Christmas 
Eve.” Christmas Eve—and we were still 
alive! 

The truck rounded a sharp curve and 
swept into a mountain village. The 
houses were all on the one road. High 
hills rose behind the houses, but a big 
friendly moon grinned over the shafts 
of evergreens covering the hills. 

The villagers cautiously eased their 
way out of the doorways of their 
houses, careful not to let any tell-tale 
lights guide a lurking Jerry plane. But 
the planes overhead that night were 
American. 

The village was crowded with refu- 
gees from towns in the battle area. 
Other men from our regiment also ar- 
rived by truck. The Luxembourgers 
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Many of the dazzling smiles that flash from the screen 
needed braces to help straighten. them out. Braces are worn 
only a short while, but an attractive smile lasts for life. 


shook our hands, and some of them had 
tears in their eyes. 

They were apologetic. There was so 
little room for so many of us, they ex- 
plained. But a big hay barn had been 
reserved for the fellows of our com- 
pany. Was that all right? 

All right? A barn sounded as inviting 
as Buckingham Palace that night! 

There were no blankets and no 
stoves, but who cared about such 
things? We burrowed down into the 
hay; it was a little too cold to sleep 
straight through to morning. 

I thought about the night that Christ 
was born and how Joseph and Mary 
also found simple refuge from the 
weather. I hoped that somehow my 
family back in Michigan could know 
that I was well and that it was a won- 
derful Christmas for me. 

Supply trucks rolled in early the next 
morning. Cooks set up field kitchens in 
the village street and we lolled in the 
sun or overhauled our equipment. 
What a banquet that Christmas dinner 
was—turkey, cranberries, bread, butter 
~all the trimmings! 

We talked excitedly as we sat on hay 
wagons, house steps, or wherever we 
could squat. Imagine real coffee after 
nothing but lukewarm lemonade or 
powdered coffee! Imagine a real meal, 
piping hot, instead of canned eggs and 
greasy pork or that dry cheese we'd 
been living on for nine days! 

In the meantime, the villagers held 
a quick council to see how they could 
make us more comfortable. Madame 
Rolland, an elderly widow whose little 
house was jammed with refugees, in- 
cluding two grandsons from France, 
moved the furniture out of her living 
room so that some soldiers could sleep 
there. And she “adopted” me by as- 
signing me the old settee in her 
kitchen. To me, this had a special 
meaning. Madame reminded me of my 
grandmother, and no Christmas at our 
house was complete without Grand- 
mother. 

The village had no movie; most peo- 
ple didn’t even have a radio. There 
were no Christmas parties or dances. 
But those things don’t seem important 
when you've just come from combat 
and you know that in a matter of a day 
or two—perhaps hours—you'll be back 
at the front again. 

Perhaps this would be our last 
Christmas; perhaps we'd never see our 
folks again. We tried not to think about 
that. The important thing was that here 
in this little Luxembourg village the 
people liked us as if we were their own 
sons. We weren't just pawns moved 
about on a world chessboard of war; 
we were human beings. And we were 
grateful to be alive. 

Why couldn't there always be peace 
on earth, good will to men? 





GENIUS IN MEDICINE...NO. 4 IN A SERIES BY &. RF. SQUIRE & SONS 


They made possible the miracles of modern surgery 


Mt yew seventy-five years ago, if you had had a 
simple case of appendicitis, you probably 
would have died. Few surgeons would have dared 
operate on you. No matter how cleverly they 
might have cut and sewed, infection would have 
followed. If you survived the operation, this in- 
fection probably would have killed you anyway. 

By 1865 a great English surgeon named Joseph 
Lister had learned of Pasteur’s work with mic- 
robes and became certain that disease following 
surgery was caused by microbes entering the 
wound. So he set out to find a way to keep 
wounds free of these bacteria. He found out that 
carbolic acid was used to deodorize putrefying 
sewage in the town of Carlisle. If carbolic acid 
controlled this putrefaction, perhaps it would 
destroy the bacteria which caused a similar 
process in wounds. He treated wounds and dress- 
ings with this chemical. What happened? Here’s 
Lister’s own report . . . “during the past nine 
months not a single instance of pyaemia (blood 
poisoning), hospital gangrene, or erysipilis has 
occurred.” 

Lister made many improvements on his origi- 
nal methods. He learned that deadly bacteria can 
be carried on a surgeon’s hands, on his clothing, 
on operating equipment; and that anything com- 
ing into contact with the patient’s wounds must 
be either sterilized with heat or scrubbed clean 
in antiseptic solutions. 

Lister was hailed as Britain’s greatest surgeon. 


He became the first of his profession to be raised 
to the peerage, and when he died in 1912 he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where lie the kings 
of England. 

Lister had discovered the second principle that 
made possible the miracles of modern surgery! 

Twelve years before Dr. Lister’s successful 
experiment, an American doctor had found a way 
of providing the other great tool for successful 
surgery —a reliable, safe anesthetic. That doctor 
was Edward Robinson Squibb. He made the 
first uniformly reliable ether. Up to then, many 
surgeons refused to use any anesthetic and 
surgery was often synonymous with torture. 

The company Dr. Squibb 
foundedin 1858 hassincethen 
been making available the 
fruits of the discoveries of 
other great men of medical 
science, and has developed in 
its own research laboratories 
new and better means of 
preventing and treating the 
ills of man. The name Squibb 
on any product, from the 
simplest home medicine 
cabinet product to the most 
complex antibiotic, means 
the purest, finest, most reli- 
able product that science 
can create. 


This Giant Still and 
others at the Squibb 
Laboratories in New 
Brunswick, N. J., are 
the source of anesthetic 
ether used in most 
American hospitais 
today. The process for 
making pure ether was 
invented by Dr. E. R. 
Squibb in 1853. 
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Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
Anesthetics ¢ Biologicals e Antibiotics 
Sulfonamides e Endocrines 
Nutritional and Medical! Specialties 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. THE SOUTHWEST 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 

__a. All of the following are major 
sources of income to people who 
live in the Southwest, except 
1. copper mining 
2. tobacco cultivation 
8. oil production 
4. raising of beef cattle 

. The early Southwest was settled 
chiefly by 
1. Germans and Scandinavians 
2. Orientals 
3. Spaniards and Indians 
4. New England farmers 

. Two states which are most close- 
ly concerned with distribution of 
Colorado River waters are 
1. Wyoming and Utah 
2. Oklahoma and Texas 
3. California and Idaho 
4. Arizona and California 

. The two states which were ad- 
mitted to the Union most re- 
cently are 
1. California and Texas 
2. Texas and Oklahoma 
3. Utah and Colorado 
4. New Mexico and Arizona. 

. All of the following are located 
in the Southwest, except 
1. Hoover Dam 
2. site of first A-bomb explosion 
3. the Alamo 
4. Grand Coulee Dam 


My score____ 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place the first 
letter of the state in the Southwest 
which it best describes. More than 


one letter can be used if the descrip- 
tion fits more than one state. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 


. “steel center of the West” 
2. In the Colorado River basin 
(with California, Wyoming, 
and Nevada) 
___3. “the top of the nation” 
. About half the Indians on 
U. S. reservations live here 
Has little need for irrigation 
My score 


ncaa 


pn: 


il. CHINA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a P if it is 
an argument in favor of recognizing 
Communist China and a C if it is an 
argument against recognition. Each 
counts 3. Total 24. 

__1. The Communists actually gov- 
ern most of China now. 

2. “Listening posts” can be made 
available to American observers. 

3. Recognition does not imply ap- 
proval of a government. 

. There is no assurance that Amer- 
icans will not be abused. 

5. Russia will be given aid in ne- 
gotiating a peace treaty with 
Japan. 

. Our trade relations with China 
will be improved. 

. Communists will be strength- 
ened in the U. N. 

. We will lose face in the Far East. 


My score____ 


ill. MADAME ROLLAND’S 

Here’s a synopsis of William Favel’s 
Christmas story. Complete key state- 
ments by underlining one of the three 
choices in parentheses. Each counts 3. 
Total 24. 


In December, 1944, I joined an 1. 
(artillery, infantry, intelligence) out- 
fit. Our company was stationed in 2. 
(Luxembourg, France, Belgium) dur- 
ing the first hectic days of the 3. (Bat- 
tle of the Bulge, Liberation of Paris, 
Battle of Huertgen Forest). We were 
quartered in 4. (a church, a barn, the 
village inn). We'd hardly dug in when 
the c. o. announced that German 5. 
(tanks, scouts, paratroopers) had 
crossed the river and were somewhere 
in our area. 

When we reached the small village 
of Bergdorf, we realized that we'd run 
into a whole enemy regiment. In order 
to prove to myself that I was no cow- 
ard, I volunteered to bring 6. (the re- 
port of our position, our casualties, our 
code) baak to battalion headquarters. 
Later we began inching our way to- 
ward a small resort hotel in the village 
square of Bergdorf. Late one after- 
noon, word came from headquarters 
that 7. (our battalion had surrendered, 
the Germans had been decisively beat- 
en, another division had been flown in 
to replace us). Our outfit spent a merry 
Christmas in a small mountain village. 
A kindly widow, named Madame Rol- 
land, offered me 8. (homemade cook- 
ies, a hot meal, a billet in her kitchen). 


My score 


IV. WORD-WISE IS 
WORLD-WISE 


Could you carry on a snappy con- 
versation with ace truckers Johnny 
Castner and Charlie Forkner? Test 
yourself by matching the following 
items. Write the number of the correct 
definition in the space opposite each 
letter. Each counts 3. Total 12. 

a. biscuit 1. truck which carries 
chickens to market 
tire 
3. anything a 

trucker drives 
4. contest to test 

skill of truck drivers 


. cackle 9 
crate 


. roadeo 
. rig 


My score _ My total score 
My name 
Quiz for issue of December 7, 1949 


Answers in Teacher Edition 








WORDS ice) 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


interstate compact—A noun, Agreement 
between states regarding common prob- 
lems and requiring Congressional ap- 
proval 


polygamy—A noun, The practice or 
condition of having several or many wives 
(rarely, husbands) at the same time. 


IS IT GREEK TO YOU? 


Some of our most fascinating English 
words, especially in the field of science, 
have developed from Greek roots. Here 
are two groups of definitions. All of the 
words defined in each group developed 
from the same Greek root. In the paren- 
theses, write the word defined. Here’s a 
clue: The Greek root used in group A 
suggests the idea of self; the root used in 
group B means far or at a distance. 


A 
) recollections of one’s life, 
written by oneself 
) self-moving vehicle 
) a person’s own signature 
or handwriting 


B 

system of sending or re- 
ceiving messages at a dis- 
tance by means of elec- 
trical transmission 

optical instrument used 
to aid the eye in viewing 
newest development in 
home entertainment 


me ec re ew ee ae rr re re wr es we es re er ew a es rs ee es es es we ws ets es es ee we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee we ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 





Sure-fire tips for reciting in class that 


will send your grades rocketing 
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No. 2 in a Series on Speech Techniques 


How’s Your Hooper-rating? 


ACK BENNY and Miss Muggs, your 

world problems teacher, have a lot 
in common. Both are emcees of a pro- 
gram! There are differences, though. 
Miss Muggs “airs” her program five 
times a week in Room 411 while Jack’s 
on the air only once a week. 

Miss Muggs, like Jack Benny, has a 
cast of characters for her show, but 
what a cast! There’s Bluffing Billy. Here 
he is in action. 

Miss Muccs: Which plan for Europe’s 
displaced persons do you favor, Bill? 

Birt (who hasn't been listening and 
doesn’t know): Well, now, both plans 
have advantages—definitely. On the 
other hand, we must consider the dis- 
advantages. Is that what you meant, 
Miss Muggs? 

There’s Gushy Gerty. Listen. 

Miss Muccs: Which of the Scandina- 
vian nations hasn’t joined the Atlantic 
Pact? 

Gerty: Norway—a-a—has—a-a signed 
up; now Denmark. . . . Oh, yes, Sweden 
has stayed out. Now Sweden worries 
about Finland. Sweden knows. . 

Of course, you know Silent Sid, the 
man of few words. 

Miss Muccs: Doesn’t Sweden realize 
that if war comes, she'll probably have 
to fight? 

Sin: Yes. (That’s all, folks; just “Yes.”) 

This all-star cast is supported by 
Mumbling Minnie, Sing-song Sal, and 
Comic Carl (anything for a laugh). No 
wonder the daily world problems broad- 
cast is not called “The Hour of Charm.” 
No wonder the program’s Hooper-rating 
is plummeting! Even the cast—the mem- 
bers of the class—find their own per- 
formances dusty-dull. 


Audience Participation 


The situation’s not good. What can 
be done about it? Should the sponsors 
—~your dads and mothers who under- 
write the show with their school-tax 
dollars—send a note to Miss Muggs say- 
ing, “We regret to inform you . . .”? No. 
Miss Muggs is tops as an emcee. She 
sponsors three other shows five days a 
week and they’re big successes. 

Then maybe it’s the theme of the 
show—world problems? That can’t be 
the answer. Thousands of people listen 
eagerly to broadcasts of world news 
every day. Round-table discussions on 


By WILLIAM FAVEL 


E.C.A., the Atlantic Pact, and Congress 
at work hold choice spots on radio’s eve- 
ning program menu. 

It must be the cast—the Bluffing Bil- 
lies, Gushy Gerties, Silent Sids and 
their cronies—who sabotage the world 
problems hour. 

Is this fifth-column of boredom delib- 
erately working to kill the world prob- 
lems program? Decidedly not! Minnie 
and Sal and Carl would like the class 
period to be interesting. They'd like to 
know what’s going on in the world. In 
fact, they'd like to get more out of class, 
so that they could cut their lesson- 
preparation time in half. They just don’t 
know what’s wrong. 


Personally Speaking 


The truth is that they just don’t know 
how to recite in class—how to answer 
questions, carry on discussions, and talk 
over problems. They need to learn how 
and when to speak up in a classroom 
situation. 

Perhaps even you need help in the 
techniques of classroom recitation. Are 
you afraid to recite in class? Do you 
have trouble in answering Miss Muggs’ 
questions—even when you've studied? 
Do you sometimes feel that you're not 
getting as much credit for your class- 
work as you should? 

Here are some sure-fire tips for class 
recitation that are bound to send your 
grades for classroom work skyrocketing. 

1. Be an “all-out” listener. Mary Liv- 
ingston and Rochester never miss their 
cues. Why? Because they are actively 
paying attention. They know what’s 
going on and they know when it’s their 
turn to be on the air. 


When Miss Muggs asks Buzz Dean a 
question, that’s not your cue to take 40 
winks. Listen to the question; listen to 
Buzz’s answer. If he muffs a line, you 
may be called on to continue the recita- 
tion. Or, what he says may help you 
answer the next question, if you're called 
on. 

2. Think before you speak. Don’t be 
a Bluffing Billy or a Gushy Gerty. When 
Miss Muggs calls on you, stand up im- 
mediately (if that’s the class rule) and 
then think. Don’t just start rambling, 
hoping you can hit on the right answer. 
Think about the question—often you can 
get part of the answer from the way 
the question is worded. Think about the 
previous recitations. Think about what 
you read outside of class. Then give 
your answer. If you absolutely don’t 
know, say so politely. (“I’m sorry, I don’t 
know.” ) 

3. Give a complete answer. If Miss 
Muggs asks, “What are the three rea- 
sons for . . .” Your answer should begin, 
“The three reasons for... are...” 
Briefly comment on each reason, but 
stick to the point. Don’t be a parrot who 
thinks he has to recite the whole lesson 
in answer to one question. 

4. Speak up. When you're reciting, 
you're not carrying on a little intimate 
conversation with Miss Muggs. She 
really knows the answer. You're reciting 
so that the rest of the class can hear and 
know the answer. Open vour mouth and 
speak up. Address your remarks to the 
entire class. Speak in a pleasant, conver- 
sational tone. 


Give Yourself a Break 


Don’t be a Comic Carl and put on a 
show. That way you're slowing up class 
progress—making it necessary for you 
and your friends to spend more time on 
outside study and assignments. If Comic 
Carl knew the truth, he’d know that the 
others are laughing “at” him and not 
“with” him. Also avoid being a conver- 
sation “hog.” Suppose you do know all 
the answers. Give the others a break 
and let them have their turn at the mike. 

You'll have to do a great deal of re- 
citing and answering questions through- 
out life—in your club and church work, 
when you're invited out to dinner, and 
when you're on the job. Now’s the time 
to learn how to do it. 
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Pot Shooting 


OW did you like the All-Star base- 

. ball team for 1949? It had Henrich 
at first; Robinson at second; Rizzuto at 
short; Kell at third; Williams, Musial, 
and Kiner in the outfield; Campanella 
behind the bat; Parnell and Kinder, 
pitching. 

A neat team, to be sure. But I disagree 
with the first base and shortstop choices. 
Both Tommy Henrich and Phil Rizzuto 
won by huge margins over Gil Hodges 
and Vern Stephens, and I can’t see it. 

Take a look at the vital batting statis- 
tics of Henrich and Hodges (runs scored, 
runs batted in, home runs, and batting 
average): 

R RBI HR 

Henrich 90 85 24 

Hodges 94 #114 23 

Hodges’ record appears a bit more 
impressive, until you remember that he 
played in 40 more games. So what? 
Henrich, being older and more brittle, 


Avg. 
-287 
.286 





FOR YOUR SKI VACATION 
IN ROMANTIC QUEBEC 


With the help of the Booklet illustrated above you can 


plan a wonderful and different winter vacation in the | 


dry imvigorating atmosphere, the brilliant sunshine, the 
wonderful snow and ice of La Province de Québec. 
You will be welcomed with truly French-Canadian hospi- 
tality in comfortable modern inns and hotels. Write to- 
day for your copy of “‘Ski in la Province de Québec” 
to Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 20 


aa PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


| an Indian—Cleveland 





got banged up several times and couldn't 
play in every game—which Hodges did. 
That should have been a point in Gil’s 
favor. 

Insofar as fielding is concerned, 
Hodges also had the edge over Henrich. 

Now for Rizzuto. How did he ever 
poll more than four times as many votes 
as Stephens? The Scooter may have 
been the sparkplug of the Yankees and 
the flashiest fielder in the big time. That 
counts a lot, of course. But, buddy, look 
at those batting figures! 
R RBI HR 
111 64 5 277 
113. 159 39 292 


Even if Vern were the worst fielding 
shortstop in the big leagues—which he 
certainly isn’t—his slugging alone would 
atone for it. You might give Rizzuto a 
split-hair’s edge in all-around ability 
(which I don’t), but how the experts 
rated him so far ahead of Stephens is a 
bigger mystery than who slipped the 
cannon balls into Mrs. Murphy’s chow- 


der. 


Avg. 
Rizzuto 
Stephens 


READERS’ “WRITES” 
e My old Cleveland pen pal, Elsie 


Fairbanks, as sweet a gal as ever scalped 
brand—tells me 
what happened to her favorite ball club 


| last season—in a manner which makes it 
| verse. 


Gordon faded; Boudreau flopped; 
Lemon had it; Bearden dropped. 
Pitching weak, spirit dead— 

The Indians’ faces wound up red! 


e “What's going on?” Louie Blum, of 
Hammonton (N. J.) High, wants to 
know. “In your October 19 column, you 
said that no football player can run 100 
yards in 10 seconds, while carrying a 
ball under his arm. Then in your next 
column, you wrote that Steve Van Buren 
can run 100 yards in less than 10 
seconds.” 

Drop that gun, Louie. When I said 
that Van Buren can run the hundred 
under 10, I meant under perfect condi- 
tions (on a track). That’s what sports- 
writers always méan when they say this 
or that guy “can do the hundred in 10.” 

I never said “Van Buren can run 100 
yards in 10 seconds in football gear,” 
which is what Wesley Osborne, Tommy 
Montes, and Abby Woodburn, of 
Moundsville, W. Va., claim I wrote. 
Check back and see, friends. Ditto Sally 


Phil Rizzuto and Tommy Henrich, all- 
star choices for 1949. Would you rate 
‘em over Gil Hodges and Vern Stephens? 


Gilman and Shirley Fox, of Milwood 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

e “Where do you get off saying that 
Ted Williams would be better liked if 
he tried for the extra base when it 
counted?” snarls Alby Wells, of Bristol, 
Conn. “Don’t you know that the base 
coachers give the ‘go’ or ‘hold up’ signal, 
and that Ted does not have much choice 
as to which base to hold up on? Another 
thing—the Red Sox have so much power 
that they don’t need to take chances on 
the bases.” 

First of all} Alby, I never made that 
crack about Ted. A reader (Cathy Rose, 
of Pasadena, Calif.) did. Your argument 
makes sense—as far as it goes. I know 
that runners are waved on or held up by 
the base coachers. But how about those 
long singles which can be stretched into 
doubles by sheer hustle? 

This kind of “stretching” is up to the 

runner, and Ted does very little of it. 
He has been known to laze into first on 
hits he might have made two on. 
e “You’re all wet when you say that 
Steve Van Buren is the greatest ball- 
carrier in football,” growls Chuck Jen- 
sen, of Green River, Wyo. “Did you 
ever hear of Jim Thorpe, Bronko Nagur- 
ski, and Red Grange? Heck, there are 
guys around today, like Blanchard and 
Davis, Jack Jensen, and Johnny Lujack, 
who could run him ragged.” 

Chuck, go to the rear of the class. 
Nothing in my column said anything 
about Van Buren being the greatest run- 
ner of all time. I merely said Van Buren 
is the greatest runner in football today 
Blanchard, Davis, and Jensen are no 
longer in the game, and Lujack is a 
passer, not a runner. 


e That also goes for David Goff, of 
Bartow, Fla., who tells me that Blan- 
chard, Davis, and Tucker, the ex-Army 
stars, were all better than Van Buren, 
and that Blanchard was offered $150,000 
a year by the pros. 

Nonsense. Blanchard was offered only 
about a fifth of that. I believe Sid Luck- 
man is the highest paid pro star, and 
he’s making about $25,000 a year. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





\ Say What 
a az You Please! | 


. «+ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbate or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 8, N. ¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor : 

In the Postum ad on page 27 of your 
October 26 issue, there was a mistake. 
According to the diagram, the end did 
not score the touchdown as the text 
stated; the halfback scored. 

Randall Murphy 
Topeka (Kans.) H.S. 


And you’ve scored on us, Randall! For | 


the record, Frankie Albert says that he 
passed to the end for a touchdown in 
the Stanford-Nebraska Rose Bow] game. 
Yet in the diagram of the play, he is 
shown throwing the ball to the half- 
back. Frankie will probably “end it all” 
when he hears about this!—Ed. 
* e o 


Dear Editor: 


In “How’s Your Health?” (Sept. 28), | 


Ann White advised an acne patient to 


flavor his milk with honey. (The stu- | 


dent didn’t like plain milk, and choco- 
late milk made his face break out.) As 


honey is rich in sugar, wouldn't it, too, | 
cause the student’s face to break out in | 


pimples? 
Boaz Kahana 


Rabbi Jacob Joseph HS. | 


New York, N. Y. 


The question Boaz refers to came 
from a boy who had an allergy to choc- 


olate, not from an acne patient. Often | 


people who cannot eat chocolate suffer 
no ill effects from other forms of sweet- 


ening. It is true that honey is rich in | 


sugar, and a limited sugar intake is rec- 
ommended for acne patients.—Ed. 
* oe e 


Dear Fditor: 


In Albert Halper’s story, “A Song | 


Writer in the Family” (Nov. 9), Mr. 


Halper mentioned a song entitled I Miss | 


You, Corrine. I would like to know if 
there is such a song and, if so, how I 
may obtain 4 copy of it. 
Walter Tenney 
Barre, Vt. 


We're sorry to report that the song 
was the work of Mr. Halper’s fictitious 
teen-aged hero, Walter. If you want to 
impress a girl named Corrine, you'll 
have to compose your own ballad.—Ed. 














Use these pre-Xmas sales points 
on your folks! 


Tell them that, when you write with 
one hand, thoughts get ahead of words 
—get lost. 


Tell them that writing with two 
hands on a new Gray Magic Royal 
Portable is fast and leaves your mind 
free to think. 

Besides, many students have found 
that marks go up when school work is 
typed. And Royal Portable is preferred 
more than two to one by high-schoolers 
over any other make. 

Check over these “big machine” fea- 
tures found only on the Royal Gray 
Magic Portable... 

Magiec* Margin! Position 
the carriage, flick the lever 
with one finger, and margin 
is automatically set. 
Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the 
contour of your finger tips. Make typ- 
ing easier, faster. 
The Standard Typewriter in Port- 
able size. The Royal Portable has a 
fully standard keyboard, in size, slope, 


GRAY MAGIC 
ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


distance between rows of keys, and in 
position of controls. 


Gray Magic is designed for beauty, 
built to maintain its looks and precision 
for years of rugged use! 

Hustle your parents down to see the 
Gray Magic Royal Portable at your 
dealer’s today. See how simply, securely 
the Air-flight carrying case holds this 
truly portable typewriter! Learn how 
easy it is for you to own one! 

*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Remember, we 
prefer Royal 
Portable better 
than 2 tof over 
any other make / 


Made by the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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HRISTMAS with all the trim- 

mings is around the corner. And 
speaking of trimmings, why not a 
tree-trimming party? Let’s make it a 
party that includes both your family 
and your favorite friends. 


Your family may have a traditional 
way of trimming their tree that you 
won't want to change. But if you enjoy 
experimenting with new ideas for deco- 
ration, here’s one that makes the trim- 
ming a lot of fun and which will give 
you an and handsome (we 
hope!) tree. 

Try trimming your tree with figures 
that your guests cut out of shiny paper. 
These paper figures when suspended 


original 


BOY dates GIRL 


from your tree will give an unusual 
one-dimensional effect. (If you have a 
tree in your homeroom at school, you 
may want to try our scheme there.) 
You'll need scissors and some of that 
shiny-surfaced Christmas wrapping pa- 
per. Odd scraps of paper left over from 
last year’s wrappings will do. However, 
try to select only 
which have a shiny 


those wrappings 


surface—so_ that 





How to do well with a mademoiselle 


1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 


3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
keeps things in the right mood —and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 


2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam/’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 


4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours famour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Shirts + Ties « Handkerchiefs 








your decorations will shimmer when 
your Christmas-tree lights strike them. 

You'll want paper in several solid 
colors—red, blue, green, and silver—plus 
a few sheets featuring bold stripes. Be- 
fore you begin designing ornaments, 
fold each sheet or scrap of paper in 
half and pdste the halves together—so 
that Both sides of your ornaments will 
shine. 

Now you can begin cutting up. Fig- 
ures may be as realistic or surrealistic as 
your trimmers desire. You may want to 
stick to conventional Christmas-tree orna- 
ment shapes—balls, icicles, candy canes, 
etc. Or you may decide to branch out 
into figures of people, animals, and as- 
sorted objects. But most fun of all, per- 
haps, is to invite your friends and fam- 
i® to let their imaginations go and 
create some of those strange abstract 
shapes that you find in ultra-modern 
art. 

You may not care to have any of 
Dali’s limp watches hanging from the 
branches of your spruce—but how 
about a surrealistic shmoo? Often 
curved or angular figures that don’t re- 
semble anything that exists in the real 
world give the most artistic effect of all. 

When your ornaments are finished, 
you will suspend them from your tree 
by black thread. As they will be ex- 
tremely light in weight, the air circu- 
lating in the room will cause them to 
rotate slightly, giving life and sparkle 
to your tree. The longer the thread by 
which you suspend each figure, the 
more motion you will get. 

If your tree trimmers do go in for 
abstract shapes, your tree will have the 
makings of several intriguing party 
games. For no matter how bizarre or 
out-of-this-world the shapes your guests 
produce, each shape will suggest some- 
thing to the other guests. 

Your brother Bud may cut an ex- 
plosive many-pointed figure from a 
piece of shiny foil. If you ask your 
Dad’s opinion, he'll insist that Bud’s 
represents womankind. You 
younger sister will be sure it’s a poin- 
settia, one of those big red Christmas 
flowers. Your chum Mike will swear it’s 


(iy tad 


shape 





meant to represent atomic energy. Ac- 
tually, Bud may have meant his design 
to symbolize the spirit of Christmas— 
or, for all we know, his beat-up old a 
Sis This 

After everyone has strung his figures 
on the tree, you might pass out pencils m 
and paper and ask all guests to jot Fountain Pen 
down what they think each figure rep- 
resents. Afterwards compare lists and 
consult the creator of each figure to see al Puts the 
what he did have in mind. The variety ' : ; 
in the lists should be. hilarious. 

These lists can also be the basis of a Personal Touch 
little mind-reading or personality-analy- 
sis stunt. Shuffle the lists, and give each * ee 
member of the party one (not his | ,; un Writing 
own). Suppose your friend Sally gets | | 
your mother’s list. Your mother has 
seen the following things on the Christ- ; 
mas tree: a pot roast, a silver sword, 
a Phoenician-type boat, an orchid, a 
rolling pin, a fleecy cloud, a sock with 
a hole in it, and a violent temper. 

Sally will study these impressions for 
a minute. Then she may announce, 
“Mrs. Martin, I see that you are the 
romantic type. You would like to have 
lived in King Arthur’s time when 
knights went forth to do gallant deeds 
for their lady loves—or when sailors 
went exploring for exotic new lands. 
Although you daydream, you also have 
a firm grip on the realities of life. You 
are an efficient housekeeper—but every 
once in a while you feel like exploding 
—when there are too many socks that 
need darning, for instance.” 

Sally may interpret your mother’s 
list any way she likes, but your mother 
has the right to challenge Sally at any 
point and demand an explanation of 
any of her deductions. 

If your crowd likes to play detective, 
keep the lists anonymous and let each 
guest try deducing the author of each 
list from the type of things the author 
has listed. 


OR *0n 

ao. S164, P%D 
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STANDARD PEN Only a few of the most 
Saw ee popular points shown. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
... HERE'S ALL YOU DO 
In case of damage any 
Esterbrook Renew-Point 
may be replaced instantly 
—ot any pen counter. 35 
ond 85c. 


Here’s the gift to ask for—the gift to 
give. It’s the Esterbrook Fountain Pen, 
the pen that lets you select the precise 
point to match anyone’s writing . . . includ- 
ing your own! In fact, you even fit these 
personally selected points into the pen 


MATCHED PEN AND PENCIL SET barrels yourself ! 
$4 and up 


bsterbrook Fountain Pen 
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30 
MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 

Drama: “All the King’s Men. 
~~Fame Is the Spur. “Intruder in 
the Dust. “The Heiress. ~~ Battle- 
ground. ““Pinky. ~““Germany Year 
Zero. “4/Christopher Columbus. 
“yvrYThat Forsyte Woman. “Mrs. 
Mike. “Task Force. “The Man on 
the Eiffel Tower. “Death in the Doll’s 
House. “The Fallen Idol. ~The Doc- 
tor’s Captive. “My Foolish Heart. 
Sampson and Delilah. “The Red 
Danube. “Roseanna McCoy. “The 


Girl in the Painting. “The Fighting Ken- 
tuckian. “She Wore a Yellow Ribbon. 
“Top o' the Morning. “House of 
Strangers. “Strange Bargain. Slattery’s 
Hurricane. “The Kid from Cleveland. 
Beyond the Forest. “Whirlpool. “Chi- 
cago Deadline. “I Married a Communist. 
Black Magic. “Under Capricorn. “White 
Heat. “Sword in the Desert. “Abandoned. 

Comedy: “Passport to Pimlico. 
“Everybody Does It. “The Great 
Lover. “A Kiss for Corliss. “Father Was 
a Fullback. “My Friend Irma. 

Musical: “Jolson Sings Again. “Yes 
Sir, That’s My Baby. 

Animated Cartoon: “The Adventures 
of Ichabod and Mr. Toad (Disney). 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS: 
[LIMERICK CONTEST; 


ENTER NOW FOR 


118 PRIZES 


FOR WINNERS 


If Mr. Peanut’s age you would guess, 
add a bit, subtract a little, and you'll 
have the right answer to this riddle. 


NOW ADD TO THE NUMBER OF STATES 


THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN DECEMBER WHICH IS CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER OF LITTLE PIGS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


PLUS THE 


OF NURSERY FAME PLUS THE NUMBER OF 


DAYS IN THE MONTH OF MAY, PLUS THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN FEBRUARY 


WHICH HONORS THE MEMORY OF ABE LINCOLN 


OF STRIPES IN THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


PLUS THE NUMBER 


GOT THAT? OKAY. 


| iI NOW avo THE TOTAL NUMBER TO THE YEAR IN WHICH THE DECLARATION 
fee OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SIGNED AND THEN SUBTRACT YOUR TOTAL FROM THE 
YEAR_IN WHICH THE JAPANESE ATTACKED US AT PEARL HARBOR. 

‘Gn, 


NOW HOw OLD Is mR. pEANUT? 


Next fill 
in the last 
line of this 














There was a young lad named Dwight, 
Whose technique with girls was so right, 


When he asked for a date, 
He used Planters for bait 


A ee 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 
. Te find Mr. Peanut’s age, read carefully the instructions above. 
Then submit it with a lest line to the limerick. 


Ist prize — $25.00 
2nd prize — $15.00 
3rd prize — $10.00 
4th prize — 15 prizes 
of $1.00 each. 
100 Honorable Men- 
tions — two 8-or. 
vacuum packed tins 





. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper | bearing r) picture of Mr. Peanut with each 





entry, of send a 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y., 
entries accepted after that date. 


of the label showing Mr. 


to arrive by midnight February 1, 1950. No 


ef Planters Peanuts. 5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct age of Mr. 
Peanut, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the issve of this magazine 
ef March 22, 1950. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with 
that tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 





MMMTHE DOCTOR AND THE GIRL 
(M-G-M. Produced by Pandro S. Ber- 
man. Directed by Curtis Bernhardt.) 
This unpretentious drama offers some 

good solid ideas and some superior 

characterizations. You'll like Glenn Ford 
as a young doctor, the son of a famous 
surgeon (Charles Coburn). Old Dr. 

Corday is intent on persuading his son 

that nothing must interfere with his 

career—not love, and not even the de- 
sire to serve people. 

Greatly influenced by his father, 
young Mike Corday is a pretty obnox- 
ious and snobbish young man when we 
first meet him. But a girl (played most 
appealingly by Janet Leigh) and his 
experiences with needy patients in a 
big city hospital eventually help Mike 
to see that personal fame may be a 
rather shallow objective. Happily, the 
story does not stuff any sudden refor- 
mation down our throats. The develop- 
ment of Mike Corday’s character is slow 
and credible. 

The film also offers some meaningful 
examination of family relationships. Dr. 
Corday, Sr., tries to run his children’s 
personal lives in the same dictatorial 
way he wants to run his son’s career. 
Mike and his two sisters (Gloria de 
Haven and Nancy Davis) react differ- 
ently to their father’s interference, and 
the script helps us to understand all the 
Cordays. 

Numerous clinic and operating-room 
scenes have great authenticity. In addi- 
tion to Coburn and Ford, Bruce Ben- 
nett, Basil Ruysdael, and Arthur Franz 
also contribute interesting characteriza- 
tions to this gallery of medical men. 


MM PRINCE OF FOXES (20th Century- 
Fox. Produced by Sol Siegel. Directed 
by Henry King.) 

Filmed in Italy, this eye-filling drama 
is based on Samuel Shellabarger’s best- 
selling historical novel about the con- 
= of Cesare Borgia, as shrewd a 
despot as ever blackened the pages of 
history. 

As the cruel, power-drunk Cesare, 
Orson Welles has the kind of role he 
loves best, and he plays it to the hilt. 
Tyrone Power plays Shellabarger’s 15th- 
century adventurer who becomes one 
of Cesare’s most trusted henchmen. 

The plot involves our unscrupulous 
adventurer’s discovering what democ- 
racy means and turning traitor to Cesare. 
The movie has a more solid theme than 
most swashbuckling films of this type. 





Dining Hazard 


Once when dining out with Don 
Ameche, Jimmy Durante observed that 
the restaurant they had chosen must be 
a really “high class” eating place. 

“I just saw a waiter walking across 
the floor with something on a flaming 
sword,” Jimmy confided. 

“What was it?” Ameche asked. 

“A customer who left only a $5 tip.” 


Minnea; s Tribune 


Foiled 


A seven-year-old boy was boasting to 
his younger brother that he could give 
him a head start and still beat him in 
any race. The five-year-old hesitated for 
a moment, then said, “It’s a deal—we'll 
slide down the bannister.” 


Magazine Digest 





YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


ids! Put new > into your sweaters, 

hots, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 

“3 Make 'em snappy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron 'Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teoms.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters Sc each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd te start the fad -order today. Free 
with every order —letter and emblem pamphlet. 


me FELT CRAFTERS new Hampshire 


CHICA Y DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 
ACADEMY 


Iiwstration + Interior 

Decoration > Cartooning 

of Art Essentials + Commercial Art 

yl Mivstration + Drawing » Painting. 

TISULARIEE Day, Eve., Set. ond Sen. Closses. 
Write for free Catelog 

18 & MICHIGAN ATE., CHICAGO 3, MLLINGIS 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Il- 
lustrotion, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 


James C. Boudreay, Dean, B’kiyn 5, N. Y. 
Sell your dlasemates 


SENIORS jracico's sort Becw: 


tiful and complete Line of Modern | 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


commission. Free 
ay By with each reer. Write 
on lor free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. Ss 
1425 E. Elm $., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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Py ee erry were oe cs 


History Set to Music 


a i , } 
N. Y. Daily News’ columnist Ed Sul- 
livan reports two teen-agers having been | 


overheard in the following exchange: 
First Bobby-soxer: “Know anything 
about the Monroe Doctrine?” 
Friend: “No. When did Vaughn sing 
it?” 


Wrong Number? 


A lady telephoned her bank to arrange 
for the disposal of a $1,000 bond. 

“Is the bond for redemption or con- 
version?” the banker asked her. 

There was a long pause; then the 
lady asked in a small voice, “Am I talk- 
ing to the First National Bank or the 
First Baptist Church?” 


United Mine Worsers 


Logic 


The professor of chemistry was giving 


a demonstration of the properties of va- | 


rious acids. 

“Now,” he said, “I 
this silver dollar into this glass of acid. 
Will it dissolve?” 

“No, sir,” replied one of the students. 

“No?” said the professor. 
haps you will explain to the class why 
it won't dissolve.” 

“Because,” came the 


would, you wouldn’t drop it in.” 


United Mine Workers Journal 


Secret 


Out of curiosity a U. S. farmer grew | 


a crop of flax, and then had a table- 


cloth made from his flax. Sometime later | 


he was bragging to a dinner guest. “I 
grew this tablecloth myself,” he said. 

“Did you really?” she exclaimed. 
“How did you ever manage it?” 

As it was clear that the woman had 
no idea how tablecloths came into be- 
ing, the farmer lowered his voice mys- 
teriously and replied, “If you promise 
not to give the secret away, I'll tell you.’ 

The guest, intrigued, promised. 

“Well,” whispered the farmer, 
planted a napkin.” 


Pallette and Brush 


Success Story 


Mr. Magnus, a stray dog who showed 
up on the doorstep of 
Chemical Co., Inc., some weeks ago and 
refused to go away, has been appointed 
an honorary vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

One of the 
commented: “Mr. Magnus was put on 
the pay roll as an assistant watchman, 
bat such work was obviously not his 
forte. He was more the executive type. 
His ability to get along with anyone, his 
prompt response to a pat on the back, 
his interest in watching others work, and 
his great knack for looking wise and 
saying nothing made him a natural for 


quick promotion.” 
Quote 


Journal | 


am going to drop | 


“Then, per- | 


answer, “if it | 


Presenting— 
the Rhinestone Beau-catcher 


Anhlace 
mM ace 


=~ sian original. The accent is 
on pretty ankles for that 
romantic look. Light up all 
eyes on social and prom 
dates. The 
sory for the new short party, 


correct acces- 
date and evening dress 
Patent catch prevents loss 
Each imported rhinestone in 
its own setting. No COD's 


$3.95 Postpaid, Fed. tax incl. 
Send check or money order to 
MARTEL. CREATIONS 
Box 343, Cooper Square Station, N: Y. 


CUTICURA 


works overnight to help 
clear up externally caused 


BLEMISHES 


Remove blackheads, help 
clear up pimples with 
fragrant, scientifically 
medicated Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment. Use daily 
following directions 
You should see amazing 
results, often in just 7 
days! Used by many 
doctors. Buy Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment at your druggist today! 


CUTICURA 








the Magnus | 


working vice-presidents | 


“REGENT EXAMS 


N D 


ANSWERS 


AVAILABLE 
iN THE FOLLOWING 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


EACH BOOK 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE 
OF THE LATEST 
REGENTS EXAMINA- 
TION AND THE COM- 
PLETE ANSWERS 


SOL! 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
TRIGO MOMETRY] 


cHEaIsTRY 


a 

SPANISH 2 

SPANISH 3 

FRENCH 2 
#RENCH 3 R 
LATIN 2 YEAR 


sch 504) 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTOPE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — of money order 


ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The little red books 
heve all the answers’ 

















Bell your School lassmates the best line 
o G AOUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

“ay? Monthly Bulletins 

Y " REE! Agencies going like wild 

Hurry! Write oars. CARO SPECIALTIES, Box 
33. N, Pittsburgh 30, 














MERRY CHRISTMAS, KIDS! 


I hope every one of you has a big and 
wonderful day! And I hope your par- 
ents (and Mr. Claus, of course) will 
help you to all-year-round happiness 
by putting a shiny new Ansco camera 
in each of your stockings! (You 
might start hinting for that beauti- 
ful Ansco Rediflex right now!) 

The holidays (even more than any 
other day) are great times for pic- 
ture-taking, so you should have a 
good supply of Ansco Plenachrome, 
the All-Weather film, and flash lamps 
on hand. 

Here’s something that’s always 
fun... something that will give your 
whole family lots of amusement in 
the years to come. 

Plan this year to make a photo- 
graphic record of the 1949-1950 hol- 
idays. 

First, you can take a shot of your 
Dad nailing up the holly wreaths or 
coming home with the tree. 

Then, you can take an indoor one 
of Mom getting the ornaments down 
from the closet or the attic. Next, 
you can do a dandy of the folks trim- 
ming the tree. And then (no matter 

® what the weather) you 
fate can take a picture of your 
oe 1 relatives arriving for 

7“ Christmas or New Year’s 
fe dinner. This would make 
“CVO a swell family group. 

After that, the possibilities are 
unlimited—your younger brothers or 
sisters opening their gifts... the big 
turkey arriving, or something like 
this month’s picture—Grandpa play- 
ing with one of the youngsters. 

You see what a fine idea it can be? 
You can then mount all your Christ- 
mas pictures in an album... or make 
up several sets to give as birthday 
gifts to the various members of your 
family. 


See that you get a nice mixture of 


AktrAn SCO film and cameras 


Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 


indoor and outdoor shots. 

This will not only give variety to 
your collection but it will help you 
prove to yourself again how much 
Ansco equipment means to your de- 
velopment as a fine, experienced pho- 
tographer, 

Make it a New Year’s resolution 
to use Ansco, Ansco, Ansco for all 


your pictures! 


Like I said, Kids, have a grand 
holiday—and I know your Ansco 
Dealer wishes you the same. Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality.” 





New York teachers find additional jobs 
for the versatile magnetic recorders. 
Here an in-service group listens to a 
case study—the recording of a class in 
action. An auditory aids center helps 


teachers 


experiment with recorders. 


By LLEWELLYN LIEBER 


Division of Audio-visual Education 


Schools On Record 


How St. Louis Teachers Use Wire, Tape, and Disc 


66 H, HOW 1 wish my students 
O could have heard that!” is no 
longer a familiar cry, for now 
recordings bring 
experiences to the 
Schools. The Division 
Education maintains a 


wire, tape, and dis« 
treasured auditory 
St. Louis Public 
of Audio-visual 
recordings library which incorporates 
all the regular uses of recordings and a 
tew which may be unique. For in- 
stance, just recently two exchange stu- 
dents from Bangkok were guests. They 
were escorted into a room and the wire 
recorder took down their impressions of 
United States and 


answers to questions concerning 


education in the 
their 
the Siamese school system 

When the Freedom Train visited St. 
Louis, it called forth the 
of two radio programs on the Revolu- 


presentation 


’ 
tionary era. The Division made record- 


wire of 


future history classes 


ings on these broadcasts for 


The introduction of a whole new se- 
ries of English textbooks to the entire 
city system was accomplished by using 
Dorothy Hoddinott, 
Houghton Mifflin 


Division 


the wire recorder 
education consultant 
Company, came to the and 
recorded a talk in which she explained 
the over-all purpose of the series, the 
texts, and the 
their 


meeting 


divisions of the pro- 


, 
cedure recommended — tor use, 


Following this, a principals 
he ld 
make duplicates of this recording to 
be used taculty 
that all elementary teachers in the SYS- 


Miss Hoddinott. 


was Principals were invited to 


meetings, so 


during 


tem could hear 


SCHO 


In-service teacher training has bene- 
fited from synchronizing kodachrome 
slides with a wire recording. This de- 
vice was used to show student teachers 
how Mrs. Elinor Hayward, a St. Louis 
teacher in special education, developed 
a Christmas program with her children 
in a special school. Pictures were taken 
of the children showing their activities 
preceding and during the Christmas 
program. A synchronized wire record- 
ing outlined the program from incep- 
tion to completion. Pupil responses to 
questions, group singing of carols, and 
Mrs. Hayward’s explanation make the 
project easily understood. 


Sound with Pictures 


This same technique was used to 
show how deaf children are taught, in 
Gallaudet School, by Verne Smith and 
Mrs. Florence Russell. This sound-pic- 
ture project has been used in talks to 
to the Board of Educa- 
as a public 


parent groups 


tion, and to civic groups 


relations device, as well as for in- 
training 

During the American 
School Administrators conference in St. 
Louis, we recorded a panel discussion 
on “The Future of Television in Edu- 
cation.” Teachers who could not attend 
gained the benefit of it, thanks to the 


re corder. 


service teachet 
Association of 


wire 

Radio programs originating from the 
Division profit from the use of wire, 
tape, oO disc recordings, for it is a 
most effective way to develop new se- 
ries. Just recently John Whitney, con- 


TIC TEACHER ° Section II 


sultant in science at Harris Teachers 
College, inaugurated an experimental 
series of programs designed to guide 
elementary children with scientific ex 
periments in the classroom. Before go- 
ing on the air, tape recordings were 
made and taken into classrooms where 
the teachers and pupils listened criti- 
cally for flaws in technique. These were 
corrected and a new recording tried out 
on other groups until pace, content, 
and voice quality were satisfactory 
When Lucille Sutherland, Ashland 
School principal, prepared radio broad- 
casts on the United Nations she, too, 
used recordings to develop a satisfac- 
tory format. 

To celebrate “Writer's Day,” Blewett 
High School invited Clarisa Start, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch feature writer; 
Robert Hereford, Globe-Democrat fea- 
ture and autkor of Old Man 
River, and Mrs. Fannie Cook (Mrs 
Palmer's Honey and other novels) to 
speak to the student body. The speak- 
ers told the techniques employed when 
writing for a newspaper and when writ- 
ing a book. A 
future English classes to benefit from 
the talks by these authorities. 

When the eighth-grade 
Cupples School visited Missouri’s capi- 
tol in Jefferson City, the Division re- 
their impressions after they 
returned. Seventh-grade pupils of the 
same school interrogated the children. 
This clarified benefits derived from the 
trip. 

All radio programs sponsored by the 
and 


writer 


wire recorder enables 


pupils of 


corded 


Division are recorded on discs, 
these are auditioned by a committee of 
10 St. Louis teachers who make written 
evaluations. If the teachers believe the 
programs merit inclusion in the record- 
ings library, dubs are made and placed 


Thus 


serve 


in service for issue on request. 


radio programs continue to 
thanks to recordings. 

The Division of Audio-visual Educa- 
tion uses recorders to perfect speeches 
made by staff members; for correcting 
errors in children’s classwork in Eng- 
lish, 
recording radio programs for school use 
which come over the air after 
hours or at inconvenient times during 


Yes, the 


“gone on 


dramatics, and reading; and for 
school 


schools have 
here in St 


school hour Ss. 


really record’ 


Louis. 











New York School 
of the Air 


2) WWHG, Hornell; (3) 
WKNP, Corning; (6) 
8) WENF, Wethersfield; 
(10) WCVN, DeRuyter 11) WVCV, Cherry 
13) WSLB-FM, Ogdensburg; (14) WOPT- 


WHEM, Rochester; 
Syracuse 4) WIBX-FM, Utica 5 
7) WHCU-FM, Ithaca; 


A 19-Station Network: (1 
WSYR-FM 
WKRT-FM, Cortland 
9) WVBT, Bristol Center 
12) WVBN 


Valley Turin 








PENNSYLVANIA 


FM, Oswego 
FM, Olean 








( UR “Voice of Wisconsin” story 
Sept. 28) brought a quick letter 
Paul Reed 
ind radio education, Roc 
“Do you know about the 
State FM School of the Air? We 
terrific 
On every school day 19 

ip-state New York stations broadcast a 
School of the Air from 1:30 to 
Schools from Niagara Falls to Trov can 


t visual 
N. ¥ 
Empire 


think 


consultant for 
} 


rom 


1ester 


ts a pretty idea.” 


It is, indeed 


p.m 


tune in 

School ot 
ms each week 
But 


is a mutual exchange 
The ten 


he Air 


I prog! 
come from s¢ 


ven different centers 


Hornell, Itha 
Utica 


If vou taught in up-state Ne 


Cortland 
Svracuse 


what would this. service oftet 
at present serve the el 

The V are 

Tell Us a Story (Utic 
Natural Resources 
Orchestra 
mall] 


Hor 


programs 
tary 7 cle Ss 

Mi nda 
Conserving Our 

Tuesday: Rochester Civic 
concerts for children and, occasi: 
rhvthm song and game programs 
nell, Utica, and Rocheste1 

Wedne sdav 
ind We 


Adventures 
Are World Citizens 


Science 
Row hester 


Svracuse ) 


15) WBEN-FM, Buffalo 
18) WHLD-FM, Niogora Falls; 


16) WELY, Troy; (17) WHDL 
19) WUSJ-FM, Lockport 


People in the News (Roch- 
Pathways to Health 
Ne ws Today 
ind Let's Drau 
on each 


Thursday 
Svracuse 
History To- 

Hornell ) 


program 


estet 
Friday 
morrou 
Information series 
to teachers in the region earlv in 

the fall. New York's Board of 
] Empire State School of 


chartered the 
A board of trustees manages it 


Re ue nts 


i steering committee supervises 
program service. 

nformation on this 
idea,” write to Eugene §$ 
Radio Center 


mB 


For more really 
terrific 
ter, The 

itv, Svracuse 


Svracuse 





Sound Advice 
By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College 


rn is coming down. Two compa- 
nies ANNOUNCE lower prices 
Audio Devices, Inc 


ot paper el ls at $3.50 with 40 


, 
imnounces 1,200 


h « ls on wrders ot 


] 
USO ANNOUNCES 


product of long 
, 
el: same discounts 


imnounces 1) Reductions 
ic tape—1,200-foot reel 


600-foot reel down 


magnet 


$3.50 


new plastic-based 


[win-Trax” tape 
are described 
Amplifier Corp 
i¢ ignecessories, Box 6960 


ngton 2 D. ¢ 
cer espe lly tor 


| 
has ce signe d a 


Wash 


simple tape s] ima- 


Ampro Corp 
recorder 


teurs is bringing out the 


first tape priced under $100 


For schools having up to 60 
the Webster Electric Co 


i two-channel console providing for an- 


rooms, 


has designed 


recorded 
distribution, etc. Teletalk 
may be used with the Webster Electric 
Ekotape recorder reproducer. 


nouncements, radio, or pro- 


gram svstem 


To Remove Record Dust 


If vou have had trouble with dust 


} } 

lint on photographic negatives or VIn\ 

} } 1 

lite phonograph records ind 
that the mort 


I 

| 5 " 
wasnt vou KNOW 

+ 


rub the more it iuse the 


sticks, bec 
bing mcreases the charge ! 4 } 
itv. Nuclear Products, 424 S. Bro 
Los An Calit 

It is ! 
imel's-hair brush, with a strip ot harm 


] ] 


) 
ess radioactive material 


eles 13 have 


he Ome gatron i O-In 
mounted on the 
ferrule 
1 , 

Another solution tor the pl 
static is a liquid called Wal Stati 
Walco Products, Inc 60 
ist Orange, N. ] Spr id 


ft cloth. rub 


Eliminator 
Franklin St., E 
ma few drops with as 


with a drv cloth 


For Language and Speech 


Disc player and wire recorder com- 
the 
can be used for lan 


binations, such as one made by 
Allied Radio Corp 
guage and speech instruction. Models of 
disc 


pronunciation are recorded on a 


with pauses following each model word 


or. phrase he pauses are long enough 
for the listener to repeat the word or 


When the 


nodel pronunciation is recorded on the 


phrase disc is plaved the 
wire along with the student's ittempt to 


When the wire 
rh om ike 


imitate it is plaved back 


the student immediate com- 


parisons 


For Disc Users 
Victor 


45 rpm records slipping on the turn- 


If you have trouble with the 


ble, put a bit of adhesive tape or deco 


} 


rator’s masking tape near the center ot 


° 1 
ich record to provide “traction” for the 


me above it in the stack 


unit 
Grand 


ove 


The “Plavsal!” record plaver 
Carbonneau Industries In 
Mich 
the center spindle 
turntable 


or 78 rpm records 


can be slipped 
of any phonograph 


3, 45, 


Rapids 


to enable it to plav 33 1 


New Projectors 
he Ampro Corp 


pro “Stvlist™ is the 
built sound projector on the market. A 


savs that the Am- 
lightest precision- 


one-Case mode ] 


The special feature of the “Bell Boy” 
soundslide projector made by the Movie- 
Mite Corp. is the provision for swiveling 
the projector through a whole circle. 


See company addresses Oct. 12 Scholastic Teacher. 











“Che Earth and its Peoples” 
A SERIES OF THIRTY SIX FILMS INTEGRAVED 
WITH SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULA 


A 4 

















THIS INTIMATE SCENE from the film, ESKIMO HUNTERS (North- 


western Alaska) reveals the rich, human qualities captured in all of THE 
EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES films. 








THESE SCENES TEACH. They dramatize facts. They answer many, many 
questions... why? how? who? where?...and again, WHY? 


HAVE YOUR CHILDREN EXCLAIM, “Now, I see 
what the book means!”’ 


Your Visual Department HAVE THEM respond to new information that they 
or University Extension have not read about, that spurs their curiosity and sets 


Library has films in THE EARTH : : 
AND ITS PEOPLES Series them to reading and finding answers. 


or write to HAVE YOU placed your rental order for ESKIMO HUNTERS 
(Northwestern Alaska) to use with the next film-text article in 
Junior Scholastic? 


DO SO NOW to be ready for the magazine film lesson in the issue 
of January 4, 1950. 
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By MRS. LILY STEPHENS 
Lexington (Ky.) High School 





N OL R school we i a very eCx- 

cellent cafeteria lich serves a 
great variety of wholesome food. We 
ilso have a snack bar where potato 
chips, cheese corn peanuts, pies, etc., 
mav be purchased, My seventh graders 
are always hard to convince that it is 
to their advantage to take the time to 
go through the lunch line and get a hot 
nutritive lunch. Each vear many of 
them resort to the snack bar for lunch 


to sp nd 


so thev can have more time 
m the playground. Last year we 
tackled the problem while we were 
studving about foods. They conceived 
the idea of experimenting on animals 
I first went to the University of Ken- 
tucky’s Animal Pathology Building 
vhere experimental work is done on 
inimals. Dr. Brown, who is in charge 
listened to my storv and gave me some 
encouragement. He thought the project 
would work and offered to ¢ 
guinea pigs 


[he children studied about several 
small animals and found the guinea 


pigs would be best for our experiment 


since their reactions closely parallel 
those of humans. We also learned that 
we must have two guinea pigs from the 
same litter and they must be the same 
sex before being worth anvthing for 
experimental purposes. Some ot the 
bovs made two cages, we got rabbit 
pellets to use as basic food, and then 
we took a field trip to the Animal Pa- 
thology Building and brought back aur 
guinea pigs 

rhe guinea pig that was going to get 
food trom the lunch line was named 
Hercules. The unfortunate one that 
nust depend on the snack bar for its 
food thes named Leo The Ir thames 
came from an article previously studied 
in Junior Scholastic. ) 

My students got a lot of enjovme 
uit of feeding, watching, and caring tor 
the animals. Leo was fed bv the group 
who ate at the smack bar, and he had 
an abundance of knickknacks. Hercules 
was fed trom the children’s hot lunches 
ind got pl ntv of cooked and raw vege- 
tables. He was especially fond of ca 


rots. ¢ ibbage and apples 


Both guinea pigs thrived and did 
well for some time. In fact I was begin- 
ning to have fears that the experiment 
wouldn't work! Eventually we noticed 
when we picked Leo up, we had a 
handful of hair. This was not true of 
Hercules. His hair remained firm and 
shiny. Leo lost his energy, and the only 
time he displayed enthusiasm was 
when he thought he might get a bite of 
vegetable. He would climb up his cage 
and beg for the carrot we brought to 
Hercules. He had lost his appetite for 
the snack bar foods and one could tell 
there was a definite deficiency in his 
diet. The children and mv animal-loy 
ing teacher friends grew sorry for him 
So we were forced to feed Leo vege 
tables because we feared he would die 

By the time school closed Leo was 
looking fine again, and manv of my 
children were thinking twice before 
hurrving through their lunch at the 
snack bar. Those who would not give 
up the bad habit told me that they 
were sure to eat vegetables at the eve 
ning meal, and some of the parents as 
sured me that the demonstration had 
made a lasting impression. 

Before our experiment ended _ it 
had far-reaching effects. Through ow 
school paper and the publicity givel 
them bv the children, Leo and Her 
cules became well-known throughout 
the school. Classes from other schools 
came to see them and hear about them 

Not only did the children learn many 
things about food, they enjoved the 
project I recommend it to anvone with 


a similar problem. The guinea pig is 


clean in habits and perfectly harmless 


You will find vou enjov them as much 
is the children do! 

To Mrs. Ste phe ns our $25 Nutrition 
Award. Send entries to Dir. Nutrition 
Program, Scholastic Magazines 





Travel TIPS 


Christmas-time tours wil] take vou to 
Mexico and the New Orleans region 
For details, costs, write NEA, Division 
of Travel Service, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington D ( 

- 


Xeduced rates and special tours of 


restored colonial Williamsburg, Va.. are 
announced for elementary and high 


school children until March 31 
® 
Eleven of Europe’s top universities 
will cooperate in the Jan.-March 1950 


Foreign Study and Travel Program of 
the Institute for Intercontinental Stud 


ies. Four courses offered ($1250 up 
cover Atomic Age, Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Problems, Scandinavia in World 
Affairs, and Europe Today Details 
from the Institute, 756 7th Ave. New 


York 19, N. Y. 
os 


Seven days in the mountain ranches 
 Arizona—complete for $69. American 
Airlines offers this vacation package at 
all reservation offices from December 
until Mav. Rate includes food, accom 
modations, and planned entertainment 


it one of five top dude ranches 
* 


Take a tour on the Thames, our 
British friends suggest. Only $1.50 for 
a 16-mile trip from Westminster to 
Henry VIII's Hampton Court. There’s 
a five-day trip to Oxford for $50, in- 


cluding all meals, hotels, and side trips. 
e 

Our own “Mac” Cullen and Jean 

Merrill tell how to see Europe the eco- 

nomical way in Europe by Bike and 

Clipper. Pan American World Airways 


will send you a copy free. 


At Home 
The Columbus ( Miss.) Pilgrimage t 

14 stately, ante-bellum homes will b¢ 
revived in April, dovetailing with the 
similar Natchez home tour. . Skiers 
take note: Squaw Valley at Lake Tahos 
(Calif.) offers accommodations ranging 
trom “bunk for sleeping bag’—$1, to 
suites—$13.50. It costs less to fly 
after midnight. Quieter air, too. Eastern 
Air Lines will fly you from New York 
to New Orleans for $51. Ask these ad- 
ditional companies about their new sky 
coach low fare services: Capitol, North- 
west, Continental, TWA, National. 
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English for All The Glorious Pageant 


(Continued from page 8-T) 


erature test. Thinking that the professor | that is America 


would not read his answer carefully, he 


wrote what he did know—the lines from | comes alive for your students 
Ode to a Skylark. When the student re- in these wonderful books. 


ceived his corrected paper the next 
week, he noticed that the — ssor had 
written across the top F to thee, blithe 





HE excitement and adventure of a country growing up pervades the 

RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books. If you teach history, the 
social sciences or literature you will find here stimulating material to 
arouse student interest and supplement the bare facts and data so often 
found in textbooks. Here is the glorious pageant of men and women 
who struggled to build the towns and cities, the industries from which 
grew our social, economic, and cultural life. 


spirit!” 


in Our Correspondence: 

‘Geraldine Saltzberg, English chairman 
James Monroe H. S., Bronx, N. Y., is the 
author of Our Teachers Mould Our Nation's 
Future (Macmillan), a book which merits 


your reading,” writes Joseph Mersand, Long 

Island City H. S. English chairman. “I took 

1 course with her and learned a lot 
Macmillan Company is publishing Her- as 

man Melville, by thicuard Chase, Columbia + x HE rush overland to Cali- 


fornia for gold is known to 
every social science student. But 
Chairmen of committees of the National in THE CHAGRES: RIVER OF WESTWARD PASSAGE, we 
Council's Cominission on the English Cur- learn that many of the miners who struck the richest claims 
riculumare: Reading and Liicrature— Helene traveled the fastest—through the Chagres, across the isthmus 
: sess "TR (now the Panama Canal), and shuttled by boat up the new 
W. Hartley, Syracuse Univ., former NCTE Gold Coast. This river has seen more gold than any aia river 
in the world: the fabulous wealth of the Incas; virtually all the 
of Iowa; Speech—Harlen Adams, Chico gold mined in California, and today it carries the bulk of the 
Calif.) State College, tormer Council vice- world’s trade goods. 
pres.; Listening—Harold A. Anderson, Univ. T was silver that lured a young man from Missouri along the 
of Chicago, former NCTE pres rugged banks of THE HUMBOLDT, the last-discovered 
- American river. For him the Comstock Lode of Nevada held 
Philip Wardner, teacher of English in visions of wealth. But, discouraged by the hard life of the 
Garden City (N.Y H. S., is the new pres- miner and lack of funds, he solaced himself by writing humor- 
lent of the Department of Classroom ous sketches which he sent to the Enterprise, at Virginia City, 
| | NEA signed ‘‘Josh.’’ An offer of a job followed, and when Sam 
cari agin Clemens left the Comstock he was on the road to fame as Mark 
Chairmen of English sections at the tall Twain. 
meetings of the South Dakota Education ° ° 
hein. oar Cake Semensak Sincietl, 4. ‘Rivers of America 
and Beatrice Drew of Highmore, S. D. Fae VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 
Frick of Sioux Falls spoke on NCTE at the AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
Southeast District program volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
1 Paul Leonard pres., San Francisco Col- is now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of 
, . ash: ea : each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
lege, served as consultant for Coronet’s new torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
film, Charles Dickens: Background for His which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
Works it records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
: | way in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
51," x 814". There are tour volumes dealing with the Western 
Mow England Acon. Mects | region: The Salinas, The Sacramento, The Humboldt and The 
We saw many friends at the New Eng- Chagres. 


land Association of Teachers of English SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 


neeting at Providence, R. 1, Oct. 14 and courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
. | America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
Portland, Me.; Harry Walen, Newtonvill vivid life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 
Mass., editor of The English Leaflet; Trask Here is the West's past, present and future — history com- 
Wilkinson, Brookline Mass., sec.-treas.: pounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 


Mrs. Irene Fitzgerald, Hartford, Conn., past 1. THE SALINAS: UPSIDE DOWN RIVER, by Anne B. Fisher. 
pres.; Charles Rice, Choate School; Gladys Illustrated by W. K. Fisher $3.00 
Mansir, Westp« Cor Schoo a 2. THE SACRAMENTO: RIVER OF GOLD, by Julian Dana. Illus. 
"7 | - - Ed Ag ' . — ~— by John O'Hara Cosgrove |! $3.00 
ish head;"and Mrs, Edith Moberg, Water- | 3. 7HE HUMBOLDT: HIGHROAD OF THE WEST, by Dale L. 
town, Conn., English head. Morgan. Illus. by Arnold Blanch. $3.50 
THE CHAGRES: RIVER OF WESTWARD PASSAGE, by John 

Easter Minter. Illus. by William Wellons $4 


Univ. English instructor 


president; Writing--John C. Gerber, Univ. 








15, including Frances L. Hueston pres 


Significant quotes from the meeting: “We 
must emphasize communication in the Ses ee ee ee ee ea a ee ee eee 
teaching of English,” Samuel Arnold, Brown SPECIAL ay Se SS eee Se. Cee 7 Y 
University : Che use of a word list in OFFER TO Please send me complete set(s) (four vols.) of the 
vocabulary teaching is not necessary in the TEACHERS Western regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, (or 
preparation of students for the Scholastic & tose dal come db nie tach 


_ hao ; each of 1 2 3 4) at 25% discount. 
Aptitude Tests illiam Fels, secretary of in the Western regional group Send me book #. as 

: .... as my FREE desk copy, to which 
the College Entrance Examination Board, will be sent to any teacher who > 


} . orders the complete set of the I am entitled with order for complete four volume set. 
Princeton, N. J. . Language organizes above four volumes of the 
all kinds of experiences, not just English RIVERS OF AMERICA series 
= for classroom use at special 
experiences, Prof. J. Armour Craig, Am- school discount of 25 per cent 
7 . y or read- —plus_a complete list of the 
herst College. . . In teaching poor re ad entire RIVERS OF AMERICA 
ers, we should consider interest level first series broken down by regions. 
and literary quality second,” Warren J. Mail coupon today. 


Lewin, Greenwich, Conn. 


——check enclosed ——Official Board Order 
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STATE 
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New Films from Industry 


By VERA FALCONER 


} + R visual aids needs were the 
leading topic at this fall’s meeting 
the Industrial Audio-Visual 
About 30 executives from leading 
American industries attended 

following her talk on 
filmstrips for 


Associa- 


thon 


lo vour editor 
school use, 
What 


most needed by 


sponsored 


came these questions subject 


matter 1s teachers? 


What approach is most suitable? How 
find out what t 
weren't thinking about 
idvertise 


thinking 
and filmstrips to share with the 


can we ichers want? 


These men 


' + 


films to their products; they 


nims 


} 
schools 


were ibout educational 


' 13 
some of — the specialized knowledge 
by each company 


Felephone & 


icquired 


The Tel 


American 








NOW AVAILABLE on plastic or paper base 


..-and with your choice of black or red oxide, 





for matched performance in any tape recorder 


You would have read this announcement 
two years ago—except for one thing. Our 
engineers were not content to offer you a 
recording tape that was merely “good” 
standards of comparison. 
They wouldn't put their seal of approval 
on Audiotape until it had been so per- 
fected in every detail that it would match 
the quality and uniformity which have 
Audiodiscs for the 


by existing 


characterized past 


decade 

Paper base Audiotape reached that 
goal last May, after more than 2' 
of research and development. And now 


2 years 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


plastic base has also grad 


uated from the laboratory 


Audiotape 
with a de gree 
of engineering excellence which is an 
unqualified recommendation to all pro 
and 
note particularly the uniformity of out 
put for the full length of the tape. A 
request on your business letterhead will 


fessional recordists. Try it yourself 
iona ists. 


bring you a free 200-foot sample reel of 
the new plastic base Audiotape, or two 
200-foot reels of paper-base Audiotape, 
one with red oxide and the other with 
black oxide coating. 


444 MADISON 
NEW YORK 22 


AVE 
N.Y 


graph Company conducted a special 
teacher research project before putting 
its forthcoming Adventures in Telezo 
nia into production. This puppet film 
on good habits in telephoning is based 
directly on teacher and superintendent 
reports of school needs. Survey reports 
ilso led to production of an accom 
panving filmstrip, teacher’s manual, and 
student booklets 

Next vear A. T. & T 


duce 


plans to pro 
t film on business telephone cou 
tesv. Primarily for in-service business 
training, this film should also serve high 
school office practi classes 

Shell Oi] Company will release five 
| ms about the oil industry. T) 
will explain exploration met 


tion } 
oduction, The ot 


yandit 
ABC 


} | 


" ul 
of Interna 


of the Aute 


| 


Ti (BKC 
tion and The ABC 


Engine trated ¢ 


Around Sot 


re 


I md England 
he Boe 


Stratocriise 
Although speci izing im technica 
medical films. I R Squ bb and Sons 


1 } 
have recently rel for 


, 
genera 
education, Rx ich reviews the man 


contribution f HOUSES 


to health and me dic 
Do vou have an 

} } 

or comments helpfu 
} t 

Thev re anxious tf 


YOU 


will find useful 


A.T.AT 
A. T. & T. puppets teach phone manners. 





H.S. Radio Workshop 


Radio Equipment Inquiry 

What are current school trends in | 
audio equipment? 

We find an answer in summaries to 
the inquiry form Scholastic Teacher ran 
last April at the invitation of the Radio 
Mfg. Assn.-U. S. Office of Education 
Joint Committee on Specifications for 
School Audio Equipment 

Readers will recall that we invited 
data on three points: Equipment schools 
(1) now have, (2) need, (3) want in- 
formation on. Your hundreds of re- 
sponses from 47 states, D. C., Hawaii, 


Alaska, and Puerto Rico went to Com- | 
mittee member Max U. Bildersee, New | 


York State Education Dept., for tabu- 
lating. 


Among his figures we find these nug- | 


gets: 

Schools are already knee-deep in au- 
dio equipment but want to be chin- 
deep. The man with one recorder wants 
another; the man using several ma- 
chines wants several more. Equipment 
reported most often, in order: radios, 
standard speed phonographs, micro- 
phones, radio-phonographs, and public 
address systems (found in about one- 
half of the schools responding). 

Schools say they need: (1) radios, 
(2) standard speed phonographs, (3) 
transcription players, (4) tape record- 
ers, (5) microphones, (6) radio phono- 
graphs, (7) wire recorders. 

The picture changes sharply on “in- 
formation wanted.” Tape recorders top 
this list, followed by wire recorders, 
transcription players, television receiv- 
ers, and central sound systems. 

Forty-eight school systems want FM 
transmitters, 

Who uses audio equipment? Music 
departments take first place, followed 
closely by English, social studies, and 
speech. Oddly, the sports department 
makes more use of audio equipment 
than foreign language teachers 

Mr. Bildersee finds evidence that 
multi-purpose machines are losing fa- 
vor. The only multi-function machine 
popular with schools is the central 
sound system. 

“Radio workshop equipment of vari- 
ous types ¢ vidently will be needed in a 
number of schools. This mirrors the ex- 
pansion of courses in radio practice that 
ire becoming part of the English cur- 
riculum. According to the USOE-RMA 
survey, two microphones are needed for 
every five already in use; also turnta- 
bles, control consoles, inter-communica- 
tion equipment, loudsy eakers, etc.” 

Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
serving the RMA-OE Joint Committee 
and our readers through this equipment 


inquiry. —W. D. B. ! * 
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Y NOW 
your 


dollar 42 J 
008 UTNE 


In BRITAIN! 


YOUR COSTS THERE CUT ALMOST 


% Think of it! Think what the new rate of the British pound 
sterling means to you in terms of vacation values! 

For devaluation has the immediate effect of slashing costs to 
you in Britain by nearly one-third . . . on hotel accommodations, 
meals, amusements, travel within Britain’s boundaries . . . and 
the whole range of fine British goods you may want to purchase 
and bring home. 

Even allowing for some price increases, the buying power of 
your dollar will be so much greater that you can do more, see 
more, shop more, stay longer . . . yet spend less! 

Don’t miss this tremendous travel opportunity! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT RIGHT AWAY 
TO PLAN YOUR NEXT SUMMER VACATION 


“Travelling Economically in Great Britain’ is 
just one of many FREE illustrated books and 
folders to help you plan. Ask your travel agent for 
it; or write BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Come to 





For Varied Interests and Vacation Value 
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OSLO TOWN HALL, NORWAY 


SCANDINAVIA 


—booklets 
offer new 
ideas for 


educators 


HEADQUARTERS, COOP. UNION, SWEDEN 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


Denmark, Norway. 
nized for their orderly development of the 
They offer 


teachers a wide field for comparative study 


Pravel 
to improve 
Study tours can be 
arts & 
useful booklet of new ideas for educational 
Scandinavian travel 


Early spring 
ern countries 


ind sweden ure recog- 


democratic system. students and 


with a purpose travel to learn 
your professional standing 
planned to cover social 
welfare crafts, cooperatives, ete. A 


is available free 


north- 
1950 


is delightful in’ the 
the loveliest season. HH 
is your sabbatical year plan an educational 
part of 
scenit 


tour of Seandinavia for the early 
and stay on 


beauties and sunlit night. 


the vear to enjoy its 


See vour travel agent for this vear's edu- 
cational tours. Let us help plan in detail 


FREE! + ducational travel and color book- 
let, “Seandinavia Invites”: Write Box A, 
SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL 
.-- 1S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 





For Better Schools 


C AN this push-button idea be carried 
A too tar?’ 

his 
at Grand 
City, 
which operate 


Business Show 
New York 


typewriters 


National 

Palace 
electric 
on the old player phino 


vear's 
Central 
featured 

principle—no errors and no girl; ma- 
and others 


offic e ce k 


chines which open mail 


which seal it; removable 


tops—vou use the file cabinet or storage 


cabinet, or safe, or set of drawers (in 
according to 
desks with 


tops the 


Various SiZes as a base 
want at hand 
extended table 


all can work at this one 


what you 
larg com 
mittee with a 
place for their papers and their knees! 
it we 


three 


Is an 


A new process ¢ nables a ty pist 
to make 
And there 
wipes out the 
ck ( ice d to 
change with one simple flip of the glass 


rod No erasing 


ire still to have typists 
wiginal copies at once 
ink eradicator which 


typewritten word the boss 


The Business Office 


Special requirements of small offices, 
schools, ete determined the ce sign of 
the Rex-o-graph fluid type duplicating 
machine. One forward turn of the han 
dle to each copy whether postcard size 
or 9” x 14” sheet 

Automatic feed and perfect registra- 
o Mtg. Co 
N. } 


The ink 


tion are promised by Mim 
4101 Broadway, New York 13 

in their stencil duplicator 

drum is enclosed 

or low-cost dictation. Webster 

has inew Model 1S Wire 

with natural voice playback 


1} hands tre 


Cugo 


tro ives the 


Breathe Easier 

Ultra Violet Air Disinfection 
has been published by Hanovia Chem 
ical & Mfg. Co., 100 Chestnut St., New 
irk 5, N. J. to describe the sterilization 


} 
Classroom all 


n School 


For Better Seeing 

\ new Huoresce nt 
the CL-242, has been introduced by 
Electric Products, Inc., for 


classrooms and offices. It is a two-lamp 


lighting fixture, 


Svlvania 
$0-watt unit which can be mounted in 


continuous rows 


Vol. 18. No. 3 of Light publishe d by 
the Lamp Department of General Elec- 
tric Co., contains a full account of the 
school lighting project carried out by 
Denver, Col 


What about eves? Westinghouse 
Electric Corp Lighting Division, has a 
excellent, scientifically pre 


pared materials on student vision re 


batterv of 


quirements, planned classroom lighting 


ind various types of school lighting 


equipment 


For Improving the Building 


“Oncrete tor Concrete is a long 


wearing, moisture-repellent coating to 


concrete surfaces, porous masonry, as 


bestos shingle ind stucco exteriors, ete 
It is especially useful in boiler rooms 
pipes, ind 


rooms, on radiators 


t inks 


engine 
wate 

Foamglas insulation for floor or core 
wall has been developed by Pittsburgh 


Corning Corp 


is both a roof insula 


i total 


Kvlo Roof Tile 
tion and root deck designed for 
load of 50-pounds per square foot. It is 


in Owens-Illinois Glass Co. product 


The Hermes Portable typewriter 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 


now available with 38 different foreign 


language kevboards The machine 1S 1] 


1c he S square by 2%” high weighs only 


S Ibs., 11 ounces 


Handy Aids 
H ive 


raising 


vou tried this as a means of 


school activities not 


the budget, and as a 


funds for 
provided for in 
service? 

A choice of three soft drink flavors 
can be offered with the new Cole-Spa 
3-Flavor Hermetic Cup Dispensor ma 
chine. More students can be served in 


and at less cost in school 


lunchrooms and _ cafeterias. 
can be changed to meet requests. The 


less time 


Bev erages 


machines may be purchased direct ot 
installed and serviced by Cole Products 


Corp. 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








Visually Yours 


HAT school trip to a bank can yield 

more education. We saw it happen 
it New York’s Bowery Savings Bank 
where student depositors from neigh- 
borhood schools meet for films and dis 
cussion, 

Subjects for a six-meeting 
clude thrift 


lone in 


project in- 
habits and getting things 
1 democratic manner. The films 
used are: Your Thrift Habits, Doubtful 
Dollars, Teamwork, By Jupiter Make 
Way for Youth, and Power Behind the 
Nation. Discussion follows 

The includes 
ibout banking procedure s and 
isits to the 


mock 


} 
husiasm and re sponse were 


talks 


SCTVICeS 


program also 


banking floor and vaults 
ting. En 


vigh it the 


ind a trustees mee 


} 
By Jupiter One 


Chis program he Ips students to under- 


neeting I sat in on the 


stand their community, and particularly 
to feel that the 


n them. 


" 
itv has interest 


commun 


The National 
thers i ney } 


st 


Handy Filmstrip Guide 


2550 Univer- 


Wis tke I 


Filmstrip Distributors 


sits Ave Madison 5 





4 Exceptional 
NEW FILMS 


ONE GOD—How We Worship Him 
37 minutes—Rental $10 
Authentic! Beautiful! Impressive! Inspiring! 
Based on the book of same title 
by Florence Mary Fitch 
This film presents the three major religious 
faiths in an interesting and absorbing fash 
ion. Beautiful music—orchestral and choir 


HUMAN BEGINNINGS 
20 minutes in color—Rental $7.50 
A mental health film for young children, 
their parents and their teachers. Its main 
purpose is to foster wholesome attitudes 
and to promote the emotional security of 
the child 


HYPNOTIC BEHAVIOR 

20 minutes—Rental $4.50 
A demonstration that illustrates the psycho 
logical reaches of the human mind. For 
classes in psychology, and professional 
groups 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 
40 minutes—Rental $7.50 
Demonstrates how hidden motives influence 
everyday thoughts and feelings. Shows use 
of psychological tests as tools in psycho 
therapy. For psychology classes and profes 

sional groups 


Write for Free Catclog Listing 
Over 1300 Carefully Selected Films 





ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St. 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 


pamphlets evaluating filmstrips in va 
athletics, art, health 


matics, science, social studies, vor 


rious fields mathe 


itional 
Each contains an index vg icle 
placement charts, teacher 
by title 
ition notes. For further information see 


1 
vour visual-education dealer o1 


training 
| 
evaluations 
and space for vour own e\ ilu 
write to 


Filmstrip Distributors 


GRIEFLY ..« 


New Films 
Six one tralh« ifety movie trail 
ers SS mm. or 16 wun ur t Danger 
One Good Turn, A Life in the Balance 
The Road Hog, Your Responsibility, The 
Night Flyer. Operation Satety, Trathe and 
lransportation Div., National Satety Cour 
il, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Hl 
The first of Enevclop Britannica 
Wilmette, Il filunas 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Washington Irving, James Fenimore (¢ 
per, Henry Wadsworth Longfellou 
Speech Stage Fright and Wiat to 
About It, Young America Films, 1S EK. 41 
St New York 17 lo be tollowed 
Speech: Platform Posture and 
Function of Gestures 
Holland, color 20 
Nations, 55 W. 45 St 
Associated 


riinute 


wadia 
Films literature 


Benjamin 


Spee 


Springtime im 
tree. Films of the 
New York 19, Sponsored by 
Bulb Growers of Holland 

Meet the Artist, Stevan Dohanos prepar- 
Saturday Evening Post 
Cradle of Man's Art, cave 
southern) France. Film Program 
Services, 1173 Sixth Ave.. New York 19 

The Roosevelt Story, 8O min. feature 
biography of Franklin D 
16 mm. from Brandon Films 


New York 19 


ing a cover, and 


Lascaux paint 


ings of 


Roosevelt’ now 
Wailable on 


1600 Broadway 


New Filmstrips 


Free sponsored strips: Susie Makes a 
Dress, The Sterling Story with Table Set 
tings, Food from the Sun, Modern Turkey, 
Union of South Africa. Audio-Visual As 
Box 243, Bronxville, N.Y 


sociates 


Pamphlets, Books, Catalogues 


Bibliography of Films, Traffic 
and Driver Education. Trathi 
and Safety Dept., American 
Assn., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Revised 6th edition of Ellsworth Dents 
Audio-Visual Handbook. Society tor Visual 
100 E. Ohio St 


Safety 
Engineering 
Automobile 


Education, Inc Chicago 

11, Hl 
Catalogue — of and 

Dept 


Fourth 


Motion Pictures 
Teaching Aids. School Service 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh, Pa 

I'wo free bibliographies, Selected Ref- 
Visual Aids and 
Visual Aid Sources for Motion Pictures and 
Filmstrips. Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

New film catalogue, Films of the 
tions, 55 W. 45 St., New York 19 
Vera FALCONER 


erences on Photographic 


Na- 





DON’T MEMORIZE, pal. One 
good sneeze and you're sunk! 


, 


isn't such a difficult job when one has been instructed 
in the fundamentals of organizing the material 
This 40-frame black and white filmstrip, “How To 
Prepare a Speech,” covers the subject in graphic 
form and is the first in a set of eight on the subject 
of “The Communication of Ideas and Ideals 

Interest is sustained through use of clever cartoon 
illustrations rice $3.00 


Versatile 
New 


300 
« 


Tri-Purpose 


Filmstrips © Slides 


New S.V.E. Tri-Purpose 300-watt projector 
quick threading feature—positive film protection, 
Easy changeover to. 2”x 2” slides. All elements 


coated. With 5” coated Anastigmat and case $90.00 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET © CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 








but 30 different 


instruments for general and specialized 


Not just one model 


eee 
educational functions. Choice of jase 4 : 





leading schools and universities 
Write 
16-page catalog 


Ampuirier Corp. or America 


396-22 BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


today for fact-crammed 





Broken Jewelry Wanted 


Nationally-known dealer will pay highest cash prices 
for jewelry, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, watches 
ete. Cash mailed promptly. Satisfaction assured. Send 
articles or write for FREE shipping container 


LOWE’S 
Established 1934 


Dept. T Holland Building St. Lovis 1, Mo 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


- . 
| Quick! -Easy!-Private! , 
If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cvt 
| out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential | 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 

Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net ] 
i contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
Y MAIL on your signature only epay in convement 
monthly installments—not nece: to pay on principal 

during summer vacationif your salary stens! Fulldetaila I 

! mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! | 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY. Dept. C-151K ] 
2 °s ones lowa 


State Finance Bidg.. D M 9. 
NAME 








l ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| 
STATE J 


Lewy sidiiteaniesiniaiiie pista 
ee eee ee a ae a es ee ee 
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At Our Corner 


(Continued from page 3-T) 


five letters from such places as Port of 
Spain, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, and Buenos Aires. Each envelope 
will also contain two cancelled stamps 
of the country. In many instances entire 
classes requested the letter. At least one 
of Miss Wright's travel letters will ap- 
Scholastic 


service 


pear in Junior This is 


other Scholastic 


an- 


New England Writing Awards 


This vear for the first time New Eng- 
land Scholastic Writing Awards will be 
given for the outstanding student writ- 
including journalism. Send all en- 
Director, New England Scho- 
Writing Awards, the Boston Post, 
Boston, Mass. Deadline: Feb. 15. All 
New England award winners automati- 
cally become eligible for National Scho- 
] Writing Awards 
eachers should send student writing as 


Hartford Courant, Hart- 


ing 


tries to 


] 


t 
istic 


Connecticut 


ist 
' 
usual to the 


ford, Conn. 


The Teacher, He 

“My charges here are leveled specifi- 
cally at an otherwise laudable Senior 
Scholastic. 1 refer to the somewhat 
naive and wholly erroneous assumption 
that all or nearly all teachers are mem- 
bers of the fair sex. This, dear Editors, 
is calculated to make a not inconsider- 


like 


” 


ible number of male instructors 
myself frown, if not politely retch 
Fred W. Hendee 


International Falls, Minn. 


it shall be 
The 


Our ears burn. “He” 
Editor 
He) 
Offer to Readers 
Did you see that fine picture story of 
colonial life in Williamsburg in the Nov. 
7 book in 


color by General Electric brought stacks 


9 issue? This 16-page “comic 


f requests for more copies. So long as 
the supply lasts we will send this pic- 
ture book, Adventure Into the Past, in 
quantity for class use. Send a postcard 
to Scholastic Magazines, attention Don 
Lavman—telling how many copies you 


wish 





A 
{ @ 
4 


FUE 


MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail te 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N.Y 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers 


N.B 


symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; Sr.-Senior 


AMPLIFIER CORP. OF AMER- 
ICA p. 21-T 

Tape catalog 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC 
p. 21-T 

Catalog of 1300 films number 
AUDIO DEVICES. INC LOW®'S p. 21-T 
p. 18-T rf 


Free sample reel of new 


17-5R 


recorder Comic’ book 


base Audiotape 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- p 

TUTE p. 2-T 
Booklet Pertinent Facts 
About Coal 

~) Booklet A Down-to 
Earth Picture of Coal 

BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE 

p. 19-T 
Folder 
nomically in 
Britain 


plastic 
17-T 
Info Rivers 
ica’ series 


For men 
for Me 


p. 26-SR., 23-JR 
Booklet Ski 


Travelling Eco 
Great 


Please print 
Name 
School 
a 


This coupon valid for two months 


Scholastic 


GENERAL ELECTRIC p. 4-SR 


ture into the Past 
able in quantity 


on old jewelry sale 
va've and shipping 


MURRAY HILL BOOKS, INC 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSN. p. 3-T 


The Career 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Province de Quebec” 


Pages on which advertisements appear in different editions indicated by 


Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other 


REVERE CAMERA p. 24-T 
Info. on recorder and 
magnetic tape 

SCANDINAVIAN NATIONAL 

TRAVEL COMM. p. 20-T 
Scandinavia Invites 

SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 

p. 23-T 

[] Complete 
Scholastic Book Service 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 

EDUCATION pp. 21-T 
Filmstrip catalog & folder 
on SVE 300 
projector 

STATE FINANCE CO. p. 21-T. 

[] Info. on 

UNITED WORLD FILMS 

p. 15-T 

Info. ‘The World and 

Its People 


Adven 
avail 
Specify 


list of titles 


of Amer 


Instructor 


small loans 


in la [ 
series 


___Position 
Enroliment 


School 


State — 





December 7, 1949 


Its a Ea Daisy 


e The CIO, What It Is and What It 
Does is a history of CIO development, 
a statement of its program, and an 
analysis of the government and finances 
of ClO Current (15 
cents each, prices for quantities) came 
out in October 


Unions issue 


e Plimoth Plantation, Inc., has been 
swamped” with requests since the Oct 
12 Scholastic Teacher 
poster and pamphlet, says Arthur G 
Pile, The poster has been 
turned the artist, Mrs. Pete: 
St., Plymouth, Mass 
with 


announced its 


director. 
back to 
Ober, 

send it 


Jorgensen 
She will 


either 


a lesson plan 


elementary or secondary), $1 


e For a 15-minute interview 
“Nutrition in Our Health 
write U. S. Office of Education Radio 
Script Exchange, Washington, D. C 


script, 


Programs, 


e The best illustrated and most read 
ible pamphlets we have seen recently 
Horses to Horsepower, A Car-Traveling 
People, and 100 Million Motor Vehicles 
Available from Automobile Mfg. Assn 
New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich 
Also, A_ Bibliography of Automotive 
Literature lists materials free to teach 


ers 


e Particularly timely are the publica 
tions of the Bituminous Coal Institute 
Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
Today's Coal in Tomorrow's Economy 
Coal and the National Economy, A 
Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal, and 
Coal, One of Nature’s Greatest Gifts to 
Mankind. Free 


e Recent publications of the U. S. Office 
of Education are now listed, with prices 
in one folder. Apply Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


better book 
Mtgrs 


repro 


@ Taking a leaf from the 
publishers, National Assn. of 
14 W. 49th St., New York 20 
duces covers of its pamphlets in a new 
1949-50 Catalog of Teaching Aids 
Posters are shown, “frames” indicate 
nature of films. All materials free 


e You are practically there when you 
go through What You Will See at the 
United Nations. Fine illustrations show 
conference rooms, buildings, people. 
Send to Important Books, Inc., Box 261, 
Garden City, N. Y. 65¢ each. 


© The Whole Wheat Story is a 2-color 
attention-getting 22”x34” poster. Draw- 
ings and cartoons on both sides tell the 
story. Available, with notebook size 
reproduction, from National Biscuit 
Co., 449 W. 14th St., N. Y. C. 





to the 
Audio Fair 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
Brooklyn College 


LL the best sound equipment was 
l there. It was a manufacturers’ dis- 
play at the first annual convention of 
the Audio Engineering Society, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, Oct Tape 


and disc recorders, amplifiers, 


27 9g 
loud- 
speakers, and many other devices were 
that they 
is well as seen. Some 


shown in separate rooms so 
could be heard 
high spots 

Che Minit ipe rec order (Model C-49- 
MT; $212.50; Stancil-Hoffman Corp., 
1016 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, 
Calif.) is the really portable, battery- 
operated machine we 


Weighs about 


1 
in leather case 


dual-speed tape 


have mentioned before 


12 Ib 


with shoulder strap 


Lowell Thi 
t 


with its batteries 
wonderful for field 
trips took 
libet back 
tapes on your ce sk machine 
The Masco Sound Reel tape recorder 
Model R3) and the new Masco high- 
tre quency tweeter Model HFT-100; 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc 32-28 
19th St., Island Citv, N.Y.) 
sounded good. The tweeter is designed 
to attach [2 @ io 


tonal 


mas one to 


does not play play the 


Long 


directly to youn 
} 


t enhance 


cone to extend ind 
quality 

The Magnecorder 
$499.50; Magnecord 
Michigan Ave 


several displavs 


Model PT6-JA; 
In 360 N 
. Chicago) was in use in 
besides that of its man- 
ufacturer 

Audio Devices, Inc 144 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. ¥ showed tapes, 
and stvl offer of 200-ft. 


samples of their tape on request is still 


dises, Pheir 


good Audiotape now comes on plastic 
base as well as papel 

The Pickering loudspeaker (Model 
ISOL; Pickering & Co., Inc., Oceanside, 
N. Y.) looks like a newel post; 48” high, 
10” wide 
nut, or limed oak Smooth response from 
15 to 12,000 cvcles per second; a pair 


10” deep, in mahogany, wal- 


handled organ music beautifully. 


A new amplifier of very advanced 
design (its inventor read a paper about 
is the McIntosh 
McIntosh 


Silver Springs, 


it at the convention) 
(Model 15W-1; $199.50; 
Laboratory, 910 King St 


Bolsey exhibited this handy device—a 
35 mm camera for copying. Snap, and 
you capture that clipping, letter, picture, 
or quote for your files or screening. 


Md.). Verv wide dynamic and frequency 
range, very low distortion; good enough 
for laboratory use as well as for music 
or public address 

Fairchild and Rangertone showed de- 
vices tor svnchronizing tape recordings 
with motion pictures, intended for us¢ 
in television studios. 

Presto was there with disc and tape 
recorders 

RCA showed studio equipment and 
a new 15” “duo-cone” 

Model 51581). 

{ newcomer among tape recorders 
was the Sonar Model T-10 ($395; Sonar 
Radio Co., 59 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). It comes in two cases: recorder 
in one, power supply and 12” GE loud- 


other; VU 


loudspeaker 


speaker in the meter on 
recorder panel. 

Transcription playbacks and “Talking 
Book” reproducers for the blind were 
shown by the U. S. Recording Co, (1121 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C.) 


New Amperite Mike Stand 
desk. or foot- 


light microphone stand is made by the 
561 Broadway, New 
N. Y. It is a one-piece alumi- 


A very neat pulpit 
Amperite Co., Inc., 
York 12 


num casting; list price $6 


Stylus Pressure Gauge 


Do you know how heavily your pick- 
} Livingston 
Livingston, N. J., 
makes a simple stylus pressure gauge 


which sells for $1.50. 


up bears on the records? The 


Electronic orp., 


New Kodak 8 mm. Silent Projector 
The Kodascope Eight-71 


has an improved cooling system which 


projector 


permits the use of a 1,000-watt lamp, if 
desired. The new molded rubber drive- 
belt is quieter than the coiled spring 
type. The price $97.50, tax included. 


Slide Binding Kits 


Convenient, matched quantities of 
cover glasses, masks, tape, etc., are put 
up in kits by the Compco Corp., 2251 


W. St. Paul Ave., Chicago 47, Il. 
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“A great contribution 
to 
American Education” 


that is what school people 


SCHOLASTIC 
BOOK SERVICE 
One convenient source for all 25¢-35¢ 


pocket-sized books recommended for 
school use. 


ONE order. 

ONE remittance. 

ONE shipment. 

Special school discount 
on quantity orders. 


ee on ee 
YOUR TEXTBOOK DOLLAR 
Send for FREE Copy of 
COMPLETE SCHOLASTIC BOOK 
SERVICE LIST OF TITLES 


- -- all the 25¢-35¢ titles available 
in the teaching areas of 
American Life and Literature 
Growth of the United States 
England and English Literature 
The Wide World 
Source Books and Collections 
For Mature Students 


For Reluctant Readers 
- - - titles which are recommended 


for school use in 
By Woy of Introduction, published by the 


American Library Association 

Books for You and Your Reading, both 
published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English 

Catalog for High School Libraries, 1947 
edition, published by H. W. Wilson Co 
Good Reading, prepared by the Commit 
tee on College Reading, sponsored by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English 

Rec — 
Sisters of Charity, 
on-Hudson, N. Y. C 


g, prepared by the 
Mount St. Vincent- 





- - - annotations for over 150 25¢- 
35¢ pocket-sized books. 


Fill in and ma: coupon today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 


Please send copies of complete, 


annotated list of 25¢-35¢ books. 
Name 

School 

Address 

City 


Zone 








*“Our Revere Tape Recorder 
proved a wise investment’’ 


Economical price, thrifty operation. ..an invaluable teaching aid. 


Many leading educators praise 
Revere as the ideal recorder for class- 
room use. So simple, even a youngster 
can prepare it for operation in a 
matter of seconds. And it saves ex- 
penses by giving a full hour’s record- 
ing on one reel of re-usable tape. 
Teachers like it for the excellence of 
its high fidelity sound reproduction, 
and pupils respond to it with gratify- 
ing results. Moreover, Revere’s price is 
well below those of other recorders of 
comparable quality. See your Revere 
dealer, or write and we will arrange 
a free demonstration. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY ~- CHICAGO 16 


Old recordings avtomat- 
ically erased as new ones 


ere mode. No danger : X 
ec ) ever 
; S ; 4 re 


ae J Cagneite Me 


Fast forward and rewind 
speeds save valuable 


time in moving tape to de- 
av sired position on the reel. R t : re ] 4 o ta ee 

Magnetic tape can be \ 

cut, spliced, edited with 3 4 5 oO 

scissors and Scotch Tape! 


No tape is ever wasted. 


Show 16mm educational films at their best with 


Revere SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Gives you bright, clear screen images and finest ‘““Theatre- 
Tone’”’ sound. Shows silent movies, too. Even youngsters 
can set it up and operate it easily. Slip-over carrying case 
holds accessories, doubles as speaker to make 

single unit weighing only 33 Ibs. Many $29950 


ste i nat »s. Priced ; avi , 
outstanding features. Priced amazingly low. Conphite 





